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CHARLES PHELPS CUSHING 


October 


““THERE’S SOMETHING in October sets 
the gypsy blood astir,” wrote Bliss 
Carman. 

This department heartily subscribes 
to that statement. In fact, we demon- 
strate the tingle in the editorial pulse by 
starting the magazine with an autumnal 
picture. 

If you don’t have corn shocks in your 
part of the country, please substitute 
the local symbol for the month Thoreau 
called the year’s “sunset sky.” 


We Present 

WE LEAD off this month with Mr. 
SPETTIGUE’s timely article on instal- 
ment buying regulation, an expert’s 
word on a subject that is front page 
news for banks. In fact, the whole 
broad subject of credit is getting more 
and more attention. There is, for exam- 
ple, the “Federal Reserve Bulletin’s” 
recent summary and comment, excerpts 
from which are published in connection 
with the Spettigue discussion. 

Close behind these two comes the 
report on the consumer credit con- 
trollers—who they are, what they do 
and something about the controlling 
process. 

In Mr. Jonnson’s “A ‘Leetle Bit’ of 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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SAFEGUARDS that make for confidence 


The outside window ledge of a forty-story building 
presents a double hazard — the physical danger of 
falling, and a man’s own mental inhibition. Yet 
so simple a device as the fabric safety belt secures 
him against falling, and gives him confidence in 
place of fear. » » Within the wide scope of this 
country’s banking and business activities, La Monte 
Safety Papers serve a double purpose of protec- 
tion and assurance. La Monte Safety Papers pro- 
vide an effective safeguard against the alteration 
and counterfeiting of checks and other valuable 


documents. And thereby they create a satisfying 
sense of security. » » These intangible values 
cannot be appraised in dollars— but 75% of the 
country’s leading banks, and many of its more 
important corporations, attest by their long-con- 
tinued use of La Monte Safety Papers the merit of 
this unique product. » » Your Printer or Lithographer 
will gladly submit samples of La Monte Safety 
Papers and explain how you can have your own 
Trade Mark or individual design incorporated in 
the check-paper itself. 


LA MONTE PAPER 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued- 


Inflation,” a worker in the laboratories 
of economic research does a good job of 
clarifying the outlook. If you’re inter- 
ested in comparing what’s happening to 
prices now with what happened to them 
25 years ago, see the chart on page 27. 

That old standby, the National Debt, 
is viewed this month through the inno- 
cent eyes of Alice whose sojourn in 
Debit, Land of Whee, is enlightened by 
the conversation of a Whee-er. 

Also, we present Mr. CoLEANn in an- 
other of his building trend expositions, 
and Mr. Wricur in a director article. 


Citation 

WHEN WE got a letter the other day 
from the U.S. Navy Recruiting Station 
in New York, we wondered if it was a 
personal invitation to join up. 

It wasn’t. Here’s the text: 


Many thanks for the marked copy of the 
September issue of BANKING received today. 
The box notice which you gave the Naval 
Recruiting Service on page 20 has produced 
results from a wide area. In each case I have 
advised the inquirer and referred him to the 
nearest Navy Recruiting Station, as they were 
too far away from New York. 

It may be of interest to you to know that 
prior to being called back to active duty I was 
manager of the legal department of the Chemi- 
cal Bank and Trust Company in this city. 

Please accept the thanks of this office for the 
assistance of your organization in spreading 
the facts regarding the opportunities in the 
Naval Reserve. 

Very truly yours, 

B. B. RALSTON, 
Lieut.-Comdr., U.S.N. (Ret.) 
Officer in Charge. 


Girl Pages Department 


WE COULDN’T resist publishing just one 
more picture of them. 

Last month, Just a Minute was 
decorated (and honored, of course) with 
photos of the young ladies who help 
make banking pleasanter in one New 
York and one Los Angeles institu- 
tion. We also mentioned the fact that 


These are the girl pages 
of the Cleveland Trust 
Company 


many banks had had girl pages for 
some time, although perhaps the num- 
ber (as well as the publicity value) has 
increased since defense made room for 
them. Anyway, here’s another photo. 

It might not be a bad idea to set up a 
Girl Pages Department, or to start a 
Miss Bank Page of 1941 competition. 

However, we hasten to go on record 
as stating that we shall do neither. 


A Minister Contributes 


THe Rev. Mr. Harinsworts, who 
wrote the bit of reminiscence we publish 
as “Dear Banking,” is a Congregational 
minister in Michigan. Now pastor of 
the Congregational churches in Dexter 
and Webster, he writes of things 
remembered during his apprenticeship 
in British banking as a young man. 


Toward Better Understanding 


A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION of pub- 
lic relations was the 30th anniversary 
dinner given by the Mount Prospect 
(Illinois) State Bank. To this banquet 
were invited not only the stockholders 
and directors, but the heads of local 
organizations, representatives of the 
town government, the school system, 
and bankers from nearby cities, in- 
cluding the officers and past presidents 
of the Illinois Bankers Association. 
About 150 persons attended. 

“We hope,” writes the bank’s 
president, WILLIAM Busse, Jr., “that 
our efforts will create a better under- 
standing of banking in this community.” 


A Veteran Passes 


A FEW WEEKS ago newspapers noted 
the passing of the Hopkinton National 
Bank of Hopkinton, Massachusetts, 
which has gone into voluntary liquida- 
tion. 

It is, wrote John B. Hitchins in the 
Boston Globe, ‘“‘a liquidation that is a 
happy ending for the small town insti- 
tution, because after the 975 depositors 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 
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PROTECTING INVISIBLE VALUES NO. % 


Wy ou would never consent to own or manage property 


c lacking adequate fire insurance. Yet other perils just 


as costly as fire are continuously ready to attack and de- 
stroy assets entrusted to your care. Today far-sighted 
financial institutions advise customers to broaden the pro- 
tection of the regular fire policy by adding the Extended 
Coverage Endorsement. ({ With properties better protected, 
mortgage loans improve in strength. By the same token, 
the credit stability of borrowers is cushioned to resist 


catastrophes besides fire that threaten security of loans. 
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INVESTMENT 
TRUST 


INCORPORATED 


CoMMERCIAL INVESTMENT 
Trust Incorporated, with 
capital and surplus in excess 
of $66,000,000, provides a 
nation-wide sales finance 
service through subsidiary 
companies with a network of 
branch offices throughout the 
United States. This service, 
in the main, consists of pur- 
chasing self-liquidating ac- 
counts, and extends to auto- 
mobile dealers, household 
appliance dealers, and to 
manufacturers and dealers 
in many lines of industrial, 
commercial and professional 
equipment, including the 
heavy goods industries. 


C. I. T. offers its stand- 
ard notes for short term 
accommodation in varying 
amounts from $1,000 to 
$100,000, in maturities 
from 60 to 270 days and 
at current discount rates. 
These notes are payable at 
any of our 315 depositary 
banks located in princi- 
pal cities throughout the 
country. 


Latest published financial 
statement and list of depository 
banks willbe mailed uponrequest. 


ADDRESS 


Treasurer, 
Commercial Investment 
Trust Incorporated 
1 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


will have withdrawn their accounts, 
loans and mortgages transferred to a 
nearby city bank, and the assets all 
sold, stockholders of the bank will 
realize approximately $250 for each 
share of their stock, which is an appreci- 
able profit on their original investment.” 

The decision of the bank to liquidate, 
Mr. Hitchins went on to explain, 
followed a disastrous fire that destroyed 
the bank building last January—one in 
a series of disastrous fires that have 
visited Hopkinton in the past 75 years. 
In 1876, 1882 and 1900 conflagrations 
seriously damaged the town, reducing 
it, the Globe writer reported, “from a 
thriving industrial town and farming 
center to a community without a single 
manufacturing plant and little agri- 


cultural activity.” This year’s fire, he | 
said, “prompted the institution’s offi- | 


cials to call it a day and retire.” 
“During its lifetime,”” Mr. Hitchins 


wrote, “the Hopkinton bank has stood | 
firm and strong while dynasties have | 
toppled and the map of the world has | 


When you see 


the Value — 


been remade. At its very beginning the | 


Hopkinton bank adopted for its formula | 
of security and success a policy that | 


would encourage farmers to increase 
the size of their farms. It also encour- 
aged and financed the little water- 
powered mills that dotted the valleys of 
the countryside.” 

The bank was organized in 1854. 


Civil Service 
THE QUARTERMASTER Corps of the 


War Department needs project auditors | 
for emergency projects being con- | 
structed under the defense program and | 
applications for these positions are | 
being received by the Civil Service | 
Commission. Duties of appointees to | 
the higher grades will include respon- | 
sibility for instalment and operation of | 
accounting and auditing procedures for | 
recording and controlling expenditures | 
on construction work. Project auditor | 
salaries range from $2,600 to $5,600. In | 


general, to qualify an applicant must 


Workman trimming a fast motor launch | 


intended for the United States Navy 
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You'll want to tell your 
customers about this 
amazing buy in 


Personalized Checks 


Everyone likes to be the bearer of 
good news. For example: Your cus- 
tomer can now have his name printed 
on his personal checks — 200 of them 
— on National Safety Paper — for the 
small sum of $1.25. 


And with initial orders, he will re- 
ceive a splendid leather cover, gold 
stamped with his name. 


In addition to pleasing your cus- 
tomers, you benefit your bank. . . by 
saving check cost and avoiding mis- 
sorts. WRITE for folder 13 explaining 
more about the De Luxe Plan to 
promote Personalized Checks. 


CHECK PRINTERS 


Lithographers and Printers 
Plants at 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY ST. PAUL 
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Your client’s statement is a 
useful but impersonal statisti- 
cal report. It is the earning 
record over long periods of 
activity which indicates the 
personality, character, and 
efficiency of management. 


We expect our correspondents 


to take interest in our pub- 


lished statements of condition; 
yet it should be a matter of 
equal significance tothem that 
our dividend record extends 
unbroken for 98 years. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Capital, Surplusand Undivided Profits 
$45,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


a DEFENSE PHOTO BY PALMER 
BETSY ROSS, 1941 


Seamstresses turning out National and sig- 
nal flags for use in the United States Navy 


have had supervisory experience in 
accounting and auditing comparable to 
accounting functions on a large con- 
struction project. 

After we’d gone to press last month 
came notice of a civil service examina- 
tion for junior bank examiners for the 
FDIC at $2,000 a year. The closing 
date for applications was October 2. 


“Virtually a Financial 
Department Store” 


HEReE’s AN interesting excerpt from a 
speech by H. K. Dugdale, Baltimore 
advertising agency executive, at the 
recent Insurance Advertisers Confer- 
ence at Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

“What a forbidding lot most bankers 
were 25 years ago,” he said. “The joke 
books used to be full of witticisms 
aimed at their alleged false dignity, their 
austerity, their ‘I dare you to make me 
smile’ attitude toward the public. 

“But a change has come over the 
banking business. Not only has bank 
advertising greatly increased, not only 
do banks maintain public relations de- 
partments and employ public relations 
counsel, but such advertising as they 
do is, for the most part, utterly lacking 
in that cold austerity which character- 
ized the occasional card of the old- 
fashioned banker. 

“A modern bank today is virtually a 
financial department store, offering any 
and every type of financial service to 
the public.” 

Banking services, he asserted, “are 
sold through advertising and through 
the spoken word, both inside and out- 
side the bank, like almost any other 
commodity, with due regard, of course, 
to the safety factor.” 
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To Thrift 


MANY NEAT aphorisms, proverbs, 
precepts, maxims and couplets have 
been turned in honor of Thrift. The 
other day, somewhat to our surprise, 
we received a whole poem devoted to 
that worthy virtue, which is the more 
admirable because of its intimate 
connection with the sale of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps. 

Indeed, that’s just the point made by 
the author of the verses, CHARLEs S. 
GIVEN, who sent them from Winter 
Garden, Florida. Here they are: 


THE COINER 


King Phidon in the days of old 
Coined man’s first money, we are told. 
He took some metal from his bin 
And fashioned shekels round and thin. 
Then said the king unto himself, 
Gazing upon the new-made pelf: 
“Some men because it’s round will say 
It’s meant to roll from them away; 
Because it’s flat some will decide 
It’s meant to stack in piles and hide.”’ 
The king, much puzzled, scratched his 
head, 
Then called to him his fool and said: 
“Thou knave, since money’s meant to be 
Alike for fools—and kings like me— 
Perhaps you can the truth unfold, 
Pray, what opinion do you hold?” 
Tilting the foolscap on his head 
The jester to the king then said: 
“Sire, if my opinion you would know, 
As you made the money leave it so: 
For whate’er shape the coin you gave 
Some men would spend and some would 
save. 
'Tis thus I vision, though a fool, 
There’s good and bad in either rule: 
For he who spends his all is knave, 
While king is he who learns to save.” 


Thus spoke a truth, this dunce of old, 
As wise as ever yet was told. 

But wiser still are those who lend, 

Their country’s freedom to defend. 

As patriots in a cherished land 

Let’s join the mighty saving band: 

For nothing will more recompense 

Than stamps and bonds for our defense. 


The Ford Motor Company’s new airplane 
engine building at the River Rouge plant 


covers 17.8 acres 
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E OUTLOOK. All things considered, the expansion 
of our industrial production in a short period of 
time has been remarkable from any point one looks 
at it. In four years the volume has doubled and sent the 
comprehensive Federal Reserve index quickly up from 
80 to 160. Yet this very fact tends to obscure the in- 
creasing and serious handicaps under which business 
lately has been carrying on, even when armed with the 
best priority credentials. A danger at this stage is com- 
placency, so before patting ourselves on the back it 
might be well to look at some things that are going to 
gum the works unless they are corrected. 

Some of these difficulties that beset business at the 
moment are unavoidable and are being accepted with 
more or less good grace as part of the defense job. But it 
is a common and familiar topic of conversation whenever 
business people are together that there is far more grief 
than necessary connected with the whole program and 
that industry has hardly begun to show what it can do 
if given a chance. 

If it were possible to summarize business’s most ear- 
nest wishes at the moment they would probably run 
something like this: (1) Less concentration of details 
in Washington; (2) less thinking only in terms of scar- 
city, and (3) more flexibility in price and rationing con- 
trols to avoid damage to non-defense businesses. 


Cenrratization AND VICE VERSA. Practically every- 
one agrees that the emergency authority in Washington 
as far as broader aspects of the program are concerned, 
should be centered more definitely in one person and 
place, but that is only half the story. Of equal impor- 
tance is the decentralization of authority with regard to 
smaller businesses and smaller decisions. Something in 
this direction should be done soon for the relief of thou- 
sands of establishments which must now handle their 
most urgent problems by letter, telegraph, or telephone 


conversation with harried officials in order to get 
decisions. 


Ix MEMORY. The experience of NRA days might be 
helpful under the circumstances because there is more 
than a surface similarity between the situation in 1933 
and the present state of affairs. The NRA specialized in 
curtailment, in saying no in different ways and in at- 
tempting to administer the small details of the nation’s 


business across some Washington desks, and it did not 
work. 


Te SCARCITY IDEA. Next on the list of handicaps is 
the persistence of a psychology of scarcity, a legacy 
from the ’30’s. Without believing in miracles there 
should be more thinking in terms of plenty and how to 
produce more goods essential to defense and non-defense 
purposes alike. It should be a cardinal principle of the 
defense program that plants which cannot be used for 
defense production should continue to produce goods 
for civilian use. Large concerns with government con- 
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The Condition of BUSINESS 


tracts might even subcontract some of their non-defense 
business if the smaller firms are unable to meet the stiff 
government specifications. The kind of excited buying 
by both Government and civilian agencies which began 
months ago would have created serious shortages even 
if there had been no defense program and now there is 
a real job to be done in seeing that there is a more 
equable distribution of material actually available. 


Prices AND PRIORITIES. Without relaxing in any way 
the effectiveness of price and priority control policies 
these could stand a little more flexibility with benefit to 
all concerned. Within broad but definite limits the 
business of administering this form of prohibition 
should be tempered with understanding, be limber, 
reasonable, balanced and unbureaucratic. Private enter- 
prise or democracy in the form of many thousands of 
small businesses should be protected. 

Both price and priority machinery could provide more 
simple means for obtaining exceptions and special dis- 
pensations for non-defense industries wherever necessary 
to the life of the business or where an increase in price 
might induce more production. There will be real gains 
to the general ends of the defense program by making 
every effort to maintain the supply of non-defense 
goods, because if there were plenty of the latter there 
would be less present concern about inflation. 

Business would obviously like to see less discussion 
and more action to relieve the plight of large and small 
non-defense establishments and it would like the guiding 
motive of this policy to be definitely the preservation of 
private enterprise and not primarily jobs for workers 
and the prevention of monopoly. 


Moca ALREADY DONE. Highly encouraging evidence 
that the thinking of business men on these matters and 
that of the Government is much the same is furnished 
in the record of what has already been done by defense 
officials toward aiding large and small industries which 
are somewhat beyond the pale as far as defense is con- 
cerned. Also, the Morgenthau and Knudsen suggestions 
that there is a vast potential production of farm and 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 69) 


Cross INDEX. BANKING’S cross index, based on a 
poll of 3,000 bank directors and presidents in all parts of the 
United States, remains the same as last month. Seventy- 
eight per cent of those polled said the volume of business 
activity was increasing, 17 per cent reported conditions as 
static and 5 per cent noted a decline. 

The composite cross index figure this month continues 
at 94, 

This month 78 per cent of those reporting an upward 
trend in business say that the defense program is the reason. 
Last month the figure was 81 per cent. 

The percentage of bankers reporting increased loan 
activity traceable to the defense program is the same as last 
month, 33 per cent. 


BANKING 


New FREE Book shows how 40 merchants 
MADE BIGGER PROFITS! 


@ We selected forty Pittco Store 
Fronts from among the thousands 
built recently — representing practi- 
cally all kinds of businesses in all 
parts of the country. 

Photographs of these Pittco Fronts 
are reproduced in this book. Only 
lack of space kept us from including 
many more. 

With each picture is a report from 
the merchant concerned, telling how 


ITTCO STORE FRONTS 


the new Pittco Front attracted more 
customers and boosted profits. 

Business increases of from 15% to 
36% are cited. 

Get this book and see the Pittco 
Fronts that made such increases pos- 
sible. 

Find out how good-looking new 
Pittco Fronts can put buildings that 


you own or manage, out ahead of 
competition. 


WROTE THIS BOOK FOR YOU 


Get it. Read what they say about their 
new Pittco Fronts. Here are a few 
examples: 


“has increased traffic at least five 
times” 


“best money I ever spent in mod- 
ernizing” 


“enjoyed an increase in business 
of more than 33 1/3%” 


“a front like this wins friends for 
any store” 


“innumerable compliments on the 
design and appearance of the front” 


“easily kept clean, retaining its 
new shiny appearance at all times” 


_ “this modernization has put new 
life in our organization” 


“tremendous asset in attracting 
people to our store” 


“one of the most beautiful jewelry 
store fronts in America” 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2873-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


"PITTSBURGH stand fot Zualily Glass and Chine 


October 1941 


Please send me, without obligation, your new, 
illustrated booklet, “Pittco Store Fronts — and 
Their Influence on Retail Sales.” 
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These Washington observations are 
reported for BANKING by HERBERT M. 
BRATTER. 


Washington, D.C. 
The Administration on inflation 


SINCE INFLATION “‘is a distant threat 
no longer,” it must be dealt with now, 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
said in a Boston speech. Predicting 
heavier taxes next year, and the need 
for heavier citizen saving, the Adminis- 
tration’s financial spokesman revealed 
that “we may have to extend general 
controls over bank credit and create 
controls over selected capital expendi- 
tures.” 

“‘We must make every effort to in- 
crease the supply of goods available to 
the consumer wherever this can be done 
without encroaching upon the defense 
program,” said Mr. Morgenthau. “We 
ought not to withhold cotton surpluses, 
or any surpluses, from the market in 
times like these. . . . There is still 
plenty of milk and honey but too much 
of it is in the warehouses. . . . It is 
sheer folly from the farmer’s point of 
view to push prices up by creating 
scarcities in times like these. . . . It is 
sheer folly in the same way for labor 
leaders to seek new increases in wages 
every few months—new increases which 
in turn produce higher manufacturing 
costs, higher prices, and a higher cost 
of living.” 


The National Prospect 


A discussion of TFR-300 appears on 
page 74 of this issue under the title of 
“Survey of Foreign-owned Property” 


_ And for bankers, lest his remarks be 
interpreted as clearance for dear money, 
this: “It is bad banking, in the long 
run, :or any banker to exploit the 
present demand for funds by seeking 
to charge unreasonable interest rates.” 


Bankers testify 


Roy C. Oscoon, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, in 
charge of the institution’s trust depart- 
ment, presented to the Senate Finance 
Committee a lengthy statement on gift 
and estate taxes. Before the same com- 
mittee Edward S. Boyles, representing 
the First National Bank in Houston, 
Texas, made an excellent presentation 
of the case for relieving banks from 
taxation of recoveries of bad debts. Mr. 
Boyles was accompanied by Charles 
H. Mylander, vice-president of the 
Huntington National Bank of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and chairman of the A.B.A. 
subcommittee on taxation, who also 
testified on the same subject. 


Free HOLC architectural advice 


PROPERTY OWNERS who will repair 
and modernize their houses to provide 
defense homes may have the advice of 
architects and technicians without cost, 
the HLBB announces. A new service 
recently established through the office 


The President signed the $3,553,400,000 revenue bill, the largest single tax levy 

in American history. It will require nearly 5,000,000 Americans to file income tax 

returns, although not all will be taxable. Congressional leaders who guided the bill 

through the House and Senate are shown below, left to right, Senator George, Repre- 
sentatives Doughton and Cooper 
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of the Defense Housing Coordinator 
and the HOLC is in operation in key 
defense areas. 

“Home owners can apply to either 
local home registration offices or HOLC 
offices for the aid of housing experts. 
Homes with unused space which can 
be converted into suitable living quar- 
ters will be inspected and estimates of 
the cost of remodeling will be made 
without charge. HOLC technicians will 
estimate the amount of income which 
might logically be expected and home 
owners will be assisted both in obtain- 
ing financing of proposed improvements 
and the services of technicians who will 
carry out the work at a reasonable fee.” 


An old idea 


TAX NOTE sales were $1,037,000,000 
in August, the first month of sale. This 
device, which brings in some revenue 
a little earlier than otherwise to a 
Government that has long ago spent 
the money, is in reality not an Ameri- 
can invention. Chinese warlords and 
provincial satraps have long been in 
the habit of collecting taxes in advance, 
sometimes 80 or 90 years in advance. 
The difference is that here the taxpayer 
does not have to pay in advance—at 
least, not yet. 


Where some of the money goes 


IN THE 20’s investors used to follow 
“new capital issues.” Today it is “de- 
fense plant.” According to OPM, 
through July more than $4,192,000,000 
had been invested in defense industrial 
plant expansion and new projects, 78 
per cent of the cost being financed with 
public funds. Of the $899,462,000 of 
private funds so absorbed, the chief 
items were: iron and steel products, 
$168,542,000; non-ferrous metals and 
their products, $151,069,000; machin- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 12 


Morgenthau Can’t Buy U. S. 
Defense Stamp 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, was asked to 
buy a Defense Stamp when he vis- 
ited the Boston Treasury House 
with city officials today. 

“T can’t,” he declared, explain- 
ing: “Any party to a bond issue 
cannot buy that issue.” 

So Mrs. Morgenthau bought the 
stamp. 
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FEDERAL TAX COURSE 


GEORGE T. ALTMAN 
(INTRODUCTION TO FEDERAL TAXATION) 


HERE is a training course — understandable, practical, dependable — with emphasis on 
federal income taxes applicable to both corporations and individuals. 

Plain-English explanations of the basic principles underlying federal taxation, 
supplemental full texts of pertinent laws, income and excess profits tax regulations in 
full, filled-in forms, illustrative problems and practice exercises all combine to demon- 
strate federal taxation as actually interpreted and applied — and to develop the tech- 
nique of attacking and understanding federal tax questions. Ideal for staff training. 


Write for details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING, HOUSE, ING, 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLOG. 
New YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON 
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“Way back in 1941...” 


Say it’s 1961 . . . and that seemingly routine record you make today sud- 
denly becomes vitally important. Written today on a permanent L. L. 
Brown record paper, it is there when it’s needed . . . in 1961, or 2061, for 
that matter! In these days of greater and more frequent inspection, per- | 
manence in your records is more important than ever before. So is dura- | 
bility. Keep them on a paper that will stand up under today’s hard, fast | 
wear and tear! To thousands of bankers, business men, and accountants, 
that means an L. L. Brown record paper. 


Your printer will show you the many advantages of these finest papers... 

their perfect surface for any kind of writing, for flawless erasure and re- 

writing. He will tell you that their uniformity and durability result from 

nearly a hundred years of fine paper making. Ask him to supply your record 

forms and books on L. L. Brown record papers. Their advantages are 

yours at no extra cost in comparison with papers of similar rag percentage 
. .at a fraction more than for cheap papers. 


... for your correspondence! 
Ask your printer, too, to show you your 


letterhead on L. L. Brown bonds. The 
minute your fingers appraise the crisp, 
substantial body of these fine letter pa- 
pers, you'll understand why they repre- 
sent you so favorably to your clients and 
customers! 


L: BROWN 


PAPER COMPANY 
Established in 1849 


Adams, Massachusetts | 


Papers for Dependable Records, 
Impressive Correspondence 


FREE! . . . This newest 
L. L. Brown booklet (read- 
ing time about 8 minutes) 
shows you how to get su- 
perior records, more im- 
pressive stationery at 
microscopic... if any... 
extra cost. Write today— 
please ask for booklet B. 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


ery (except electrical), $116,439,000; 
electrical equipment, $18,287,000. 

Public funds for plant went princi- 
pally to such items as: aircraft, $885,- 
882,000; ammunition, shells, bombs, 
$680,729,000; ships and ship repairs, 
$582,737,000; chemicals (including ex- 
plosives), $577,559,000, etc. 


The “precious” metals 


NOTWITHSTANDING OUR near-monop- 
oly of the world’s gold and silver bul- 
lion, gold manufactures and silverware 
now have been placed under export 
control. 


The artificial dollar 


REFLECTING THE curtailment of silk 
stocks, a Treasury Department circular 
authorizes segments of synthetic fiber 
as well as silk to be incorporated in the 
paper on which currency is printed. 
Although the silk trade with Japan 
was not terminated until July 26, the 
above-described Treasury circular made 
its appearance in April. 


Odlum takes the stage 


ON ASSUMING his duties as director 
of the OPM’s division of contract dis- 
tribution (formerly the defense contract 
service), Floyd B. Odlum stated: 


In a nutshell, the division’s work will be 
to accelerate defense production to the 
maximum through spreading contracts 
more widely among the smaller businesses 
throughout the nation. This will also help 
directly in utilizing idle labor and idle plant 
facilities. It will stimulate conversion of 
certain facilities to defense purposes that 
might otherwise become idle due to shortage 
of certain raw materials for less essential 
civilian use. 

Higher cost producers have their place in 
the present all-out effort, just as the large 
factory uses its less efficient machines or a 
public utility system pulls on its old or 
standby equipment to tide over peak loads. 
The increased unit cost for a period is small 
compared with the alternate cost, delays, 
and net results. 


Mr. Odlum 
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Spending for defense , 


AccorDING TO OPM, expenditures 
by the Federal Government for national 
defense in 1941 on a checks-issued basis 
have been as follows: 


PERCENTAGE 
MILLIONS CHANGE 
OF DURING 
MONTH BOLLARS MONTH 


January 737. 2 
J 721.8 
854.6 

918.8 

910.8 
June 989.0 
.. 1,070.0* 
August... .. 


* Preliminary 


Title VI of FHA 


On SEPTEMBER 2 the FHA advised 
all approved mortgagees as follows: 

The President has today signed the 
Bill amending Section 602 of Title VI 
of the National Housing Act whereby 
the total amount of mortgages insurable 
under Title VI, Defense Housing In- 
surance, has been increased from $100,- 
000,000 to $300,000,000. 

This increase in the insurance limita- 
tions of Title VI will enable this Ad- 
ministration to continue to give con- 
sideration to applications that may be 
submitted under the rules and regula- 
tions governing this section of the Act. 


Aircraft Contracts 


Tue Crivit AERONAUTICS AUTHORITY 
in Washington calls attention to the 
benefits to be obtained by recording 
civil aircraft financing contracts in its 
office. Instructions for registration and 
recording have been prepared in bul- 
letin form and a copy will be sent to 
interested banks that write to the 
Recordation Unit, Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Army “ shopping list”’ 

A SHOPPING list of ordnance items 
sought by the Army has been put on 
file at 39 OPM field offices, according 
to a September 9 press release. Detailed 
information of value to prospective 
producers is included concerning each 
item. 

This information as to material 
wanted under the Ordnance Depart- 
ment’s new $2,888,980,486 program 
will be made available at the field 
offices to responsible manufacturers. 
The list includes shells, bombs, gun 
carriages, guns, gun mounts, fire con- 
trol equipment, pistols, rifles and power 
trains—consisting of transmissions, con- 
trolled differentials and final drive units 
—for tanks. 
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PREPAREDNESS 


—THE KEY-NOTE | femme NEED NOT 


OF TODAY .... 


PREPAREDNESS is not a new 
word to those responsible for the 
development of Millers National 
in the past, nor is it to its present 
management. Policyholders’ se- 
curity has always come first in its 
conduct of business. 


So today the financial statements 
of both Millers National and its 
companion company, Illinois Fire, 
disclose these things — a high de- 
gree of liquidity, strong reserves, 
high grade investments — all of 
which are strong preparedness 
measures. 


MILLERS ATION. AL. 
é The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL Compan 
ILLINOIS FIRE 
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HOME OFFICE: ¢ 


GENERAL MOTOR ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


is engaged primarily in facilitating foreign made automotive vehicles. 
wholesale distribution and retail The business consists of invest- 
sales of the following products ments in self-liquidating credits, 
of General Motors Corporation widely diversified as to region 
and its world-wide affiliates: and enterprise, capital employed 
CADILLAC, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, being in excess of $80,000,000. 
PONTIAC, CHEVROLETautomobiles; In obtaining short term accom- 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- modation, GMAC issues one stan- 
eration and air cpnditioning; dard form of note. This obliga- 
DELCO lighting, power tion it offers to banks 
and heating equip- -ENER A] and institutions, in 
ment; GMC trucks; an leat convenient maturities 
BEDFORD, VAUX- st ae and denominations at 


HALL and other INSTALMENT current discount rates. 
PLAN 


These NOTES gre available, in limited amounts, upon request. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE NEW YORK - BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Cities 


"OUR SERVICES CHART A SAFE 
COURSE THROUGH PROBLEMS | 
INVOLVING 
450.8 Property and Business 
Studies— 
7s Income and Estate 
0.9 Taxes— 
+ 8.6 1 © Continuous Property 
+ 8.2 } \ Records— 
Reorganization— 
Insurance 
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By keeping constantly in touch with all 
important developments in Michigan business 
and industry, we are enabled to provide banks 
and bankers throughout the country with an ex- 


tremely broad and helpful correspondent service. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


F Insist that your fire 


insurance bears these 
| outstanding symbols | 


New YORK TRUST 
COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


I00 BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
PLAZA 


NATIONAL UNION 
FAE INSURANC' 
COMPANY 


(Stud burgh. ‘é 


Member of the 
Federal Deposit 


ENDABLE PROTECTION 
Insurance Corporation DEPENDAB R 0 


pA 


THOMAS FROM ASSOCIATED NEWSPAPERS 


Telling the Hen How to Hatch Eggs 


Morgenthau likes Byrd resolution 


IN THE Treasury press conference of 
September 4 the following appeared: 

Secretary Morgenthau: I am very 
much pleased that the Senate passed 
favorably on this committee composed 
of members of the Senate and House 
and the Director of the Budget and 
myself to study where we can save 
some money. 

Question: That is that Byrd amend- 
ment? 

Secretary Morgenthau: Yes. I recom- 
mended it and I hope that the House 
passes it. 

Question: Do you think there will be 
a real opportunity for this committee 
to accomplish very substantial savings? 

Secretary Morgenthau: Oh, yes, the 
opportunity is there, sure. 


For “small businessmen” 


SENATOR Murray’s special commit- 
tee on small business has issued in 
several parts Senate Report No. 479. 
The Justice Department has estab- 


’ lished a small business section, with 


Guy Holcomb as chief. The new section 
will aid “‘small business enterprises in 
their relations with the Federal Govern- 
ment, including those arising in connec- 
tion with the national defense pro- 
gram.” 


Lowering of FDIC rates 


Ir 1s reliably learned that Senator 
Glass has consented to reintroduce 
a bill shortly to reduce from 1}49 per 
cent to }¥ 4 of 1 percent the FDIC assess- 
ment on insured banks, and to increase 
from $5,000 to $10,000 the coverage 
for individual depositors. These changes 
in which the A.B.A. has been greatly 
interested, in 1939 secured the Senate’s 
approval, but failed of enactment in the 
House. 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 
THAT WON‘T BE OUT-OF-DATE 


_IN A FEW YEARS? 


Do it Right with 


L-I-N-O-Z£-1-T' 
(Trade Mark) 

The trade mark “LINOLITE” identi» 
fies Fluorescent equipment which is En- 
gineered for Performance by Barkon- 
Frink, the pioneers in gaseous tube 
lighting. When you specify LINOLITE 
for your Fluorescent installation you 
are assured of the long-term satisfaction 
of a sound investment backed by Frink’s 
complete lighting service and 84-year 
record of experience. 

New 24 Page illustrated brochure con- 

tains important fluorescent lighting data, 

photos of typical installations and valu- 

able information on correct types of 

fixtures. It helps you avoid costly and 


unfortunate mistakes. Mail the coupon 
today for your copy. 


THE FRINK CORPORATION 
| Bridge Plaza South, Long Island City, N. Y. 
Please send me your new brochure on ‘““The Ulkti- 
| mate in Fluorescent Lighting.”’ 


NAME 
| ADDRESS 


OEM DEFENSE PHOTO BY PALMER 


Blitz Buggies coming off the conveyor line in 
the Ford River Rouge plant 


CIO criticizes instalment curbs 
and tax bill 


REGULATIONS FOR reducing instal- 
ment buying “will have the effect of 
rationing the products affected in favor 
of the people who have the most 
money,” according to the Economic 
Outlook, CIO’s monthly survey. Some- 
one should offer a prize for an opposite 
method of reducing instalment buying. 

The CIO criticizes the tax bill be- 
cause of the lowered personal exemp- 
tions introduced by the Senate, since 
they mean “cuts in the standard of 
living.” Meanwhile SPAB, the new 
defense board, announces the necessity 
of sacrifice by all. 


Remittances to citizens abroad 


SOME BANKERS are not aware that 
the Treasury’s General License No. 
33, as amended February 1, 1941, 
authorizes “remittances by any in- 
dividual through any bank to any 
individual who is a citizen of the 
United States within any foreign coun- 
try” of sums up to “$500 in any one 
calendar month to any payee and his 
household and are made only for the 
necessary living and traveling expenses 
of the payee and his household, except 
that an additional sum not exceeding 
$1,000 may be remitted once to such 
payee if such sum will be used for the 
purpose of enabling the payee or his 
household to return to the United 
States.” 


Defense Bond sales 


SALES OF Defense Savings Bonds 
during the first four months were: 


(in millions of dollars) 
Series 
F&G E,F&G 


249 350 
212 315 
197 342 
148 266 


Free Book 


Today! 


Speed the handling of all 
paper work. Lower the cost of 
management and clerical ser- 
vice. Reduce your social se- 
curity tax, your compensation 
insurance. This free book, 
“Wings of Business,” will tell 
you how to do it—quickly, 
easily, economically. 


“Wings of Business” deals 
with mechanized paper flow 
... with the routing of office 
poner through swift, stand- 
ardized channels of movement 
by Lamson Pneumatic Dis- 
patch Tubes—the “wings” of 
modern business. Every 
banker, every key executive in 
commerce and industry, 
should have a copy. 

Mail the coupon now. See 
what Lamson Tubes are doing 
for others, then analyze your 
own situation in the light of 
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Selected 


‘BOOKS; 


Samuel Johnson said: ‘A man will turn over half a library to 
make one book.” 

We don't profess to know how many libraries have been ran- 
sacked to produce the volumes mentioned on this page, but we 
do know that some of them will be on library shelves—yours, 
maybe—for a long time. 

This bit of circumlocution is by way of a reminder that if you 
are interested in buying one or more of these books, or for that 
matter any current title, we shall be pleased to act as the channel 
through which your purchase is made. Just send a check for the 
publisher's price and we'll see that the order is filled. The address 
is 22 East 40th Street, New York City. 

Our long distance record for a book order was set last month 
when we served a reader in Honolulu. 


My New Oroper. By Adolf Hitler. Edited by Raoul 
de Roussy de Sales. Reynal & Hitchcock, New York. 
987 pp. $1.89. 


Horier’s aims, ambitions, theories and philosophies 
unfold in this collection of his speeches, edited with 
running commentary by M. de Sales, the French politi- 
cal journalist. Der Fuehrer has made more than 1,500 
speeches; less than a third of them have been published. 
Only those in which the Hitlerian doctrines are de- 
veloped and expounded appear here. M. de Sales’ able 
exposition is particularly valuable. 


HuMAN RELATIONS IN BANKING. By Paul W. Ivey. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York. 59 pp. $1. 


Dr. Ivey, counselor in sales and human relations, and 
professor of merchandising, University of Southern 
California, offers some lessons in the laws of human re- 
lations and their application to goodwill building for a 
bank. He also shows how the laws can be applied in 
getting new business. “Making every contact count is 
the banking of the present,” he says. 


BANK MANAGEMENT Controis. By H. N. Stronck. 
Rand McNally & Company, Chicago. 252 pp. $5. 


Cuamuan Crowley of the FDIC in his foreword to Mr. 
Stronck’s book says the author has made a valuable and 
timely appraisal of successful bank management prob- 
lems, and a “comprehensive contribution” toward a 
better understanding of them. Twenty chapters outline 
the scope and application of various types of controls, 
illustrating his points with examples taken from actual 
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FOR THESE TIMES 


practice. Material covered includes control of organiza- 
tion, personnel, loans, operations, departmental income 
and expense, and investments. The audit function, busi- 
ness retention and development, management reports, 
and controls for the personal trust department are like- 
wise discussed. 


THE MANAGERIAL REVOLUTION. By James Burnham. 
John Day Company, New York. 285 pp. $2.50. 


ly this provocative, widely discussed book Mr. Burn- 
ham assumes that we are now in a period of social revo- 
lution, moving rapidly from a capitalist to a managerial 
society wherein the managers will run the world. Re- 
jecting both the theories of the permanence of capitalism 
and of the socialist revolution, the author describes what 
he believes is actually taking place, namely, the advent 
of the rule of the administrator in government and 
business. 


Books Received 


MoneEY AND BANKING. By W. H. Steiner and Eli 
Shapiro. Henry Holt and Company, New York. 790 pp. 
$3.60. A revised edition of a textbook that emphasizes 
the why and wherefore of the operation of the institu- 
tions of money and banking. The authors are at Brook- 
lyn College. 

MounicipAL MANAGEMENT. By Thomas Harrison 
Reed. McGraw-Hill, New York. 665 pp. $4. Dr. Reed, 
an occasional contributor to BANKING, directs this 
book chiefly at the problems of municipal administra- 
tion. 

THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY. By E. D. Kennedy. 
Reynal & Hitchcock. 325 pp. $3.50. Subtitled ‘‘The 
Coming of Age of Capitalism’s Favorite Child,”’ this 
book chronicles the growth, fortunes, and problems of 
the manufacture of motor cars. 

MONEY AND BANKING. By Frederick A. Bradford. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 845 pp. 
$3.75. Professor Bradford of Lehigh has completely re- 
vised his earlier volume, adding new material and 
bringing the old up to date. 

QUESTIONS ON MONEY AND BANKING. By William E. 
Dunkman. Columbia University Press, New York. 97 
pp. $1. The associate professor of economics at the 
University of Rochester has prepared, under 28 subject 
headings, series of questions for students. 
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Above—BEFORE view, showing how the 
First National formerly appeared. 


Left—AFTER view, showing same buildings, 
same location, SAME ENTRANCE! 
how we used it to advantage! 


No banker wants to spend any more for modernization than necessary. Every 


dollar saved can be diverted to something that means more VALUE. Our vast 
4 
TAG 


None of these economies impair the efficiency or a rance of < 


/ J i cost experience enables us to effect many such worthwhile savings. 


» 


the finished job. We should know, having completed over 
1,000 contracts ... one every 10 days for over 29 years., A 
Building costs are rising ... consult us now. No obligation,,“2° Y° 
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INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES, 


590 MADISON AVENUE ELECTRIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE DIVISION 


NEW YORK 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING DIVISION 
INTERNATIONAL SCALE DIVISION 
ELECTRIC WRITING MACHINE DIVISION 


October 1, 1941 


Doing the same thing over and over again.....copying, 
transcribing, and duplicating one set of figures on different 
records and reports is an expensive dissipation of time and 
effort. 


A great bulk of the work in Personal Trust accowmting 
is repetitive in nature and camot be avoided. But the element 
of waste can be effectively eliminated by applying the automatic 
principles of the IBM Electric Punched Card Method. 


The repeated use of a single group of cards for 
many different purposes is one of the conspicuous advantages 
of this modern accounting method. One set of card records 
with original entries made in the form of punched holes auto- 
matically produces all the finished reports, statements, lists, 
and schedules required, 


Today, many prominent banks and trust companies are, 
by their applications of punched cards, in a position to cope 
adequately with the increasing demands for information required 
by clients, by tax and other govermmental authori tise » and by 
their own operating divisions, 


Why not investigate the possibilities of IBM Electric 
Accounting Machines for your Personal Trust’ and other bank 
accounting operations? We shall be glad to supply more specific 
information upon request, 


Very truly yours, 


International Business Machines Corporation 


SALES OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


: 
— TER NATIONS 
“TACHINE® 
SUBJECT: ELIMINATING THE 
DUPLICATION OF EFFORT 
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Credit Feels the Brakes 


GEORGE T. SPETTIGUE 


Mr. SPETTIGUE, who was executive secretary of the 
former Bankers Association for Consumer Credit, had an 
important part in producing the recent American Bankers 
Association bulletin interpreting the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation W, which regulates instalment credit. 


HORTLY after Regulation W was released, a meeting 
~ was called in a middle western city to discuss its 
provisions and to work out methods,under the new 
conditions. One of the first speakers stated rather 
proudly that he had already found a way to get around 
the restrictive terms of the measure. It is illuminating 
and gratifying that he was shouted down and a different 
tenor established for the meeting. In the words of one 
participant, “‘ We are here to firid out how to conform to 
the Regulation, not how to get around it.” 

When any regulation affects 160,000 grantors of 
credit and many million recipients, it will be studied for 
possible loopholes. In ordinary times, this would be 
“getting the jump on one’s competitors.” In the present 
instance, one should not look for loopholes but for the 
board purpose behind the Regulation. 

While it is the duty of the Federal Reserve System 
to consider the monetary welfare of the country as a 
whole, we need not dwell in terms of several million ob- 
ligors. Let us think in terms of the man sitting across the 
desk who wants to borrow the money to purchase an 
automobile with a small down payment. It will do no 
good to talk to him in terms of accelerated mass pur- 
chasing power, restricted production, inflation, and the 
consequent hardship. What he wants to know is how it 
does affect him. If he does not learn why he cannot bor- 
row the entire cost of a new car because of the prohibi- 
tions of the Regulation, he will feel discriminated against 
when he learns that his neighbor across the street was 
able to borrow from the bank using his car (which he 
had owned for over 45 days) as collateral. 


Is addition to supplying much of the money used by 
other lenders, bankers today are lending to a wider 
clientele and for more diversified purposes than any 
other consumer credit-granting group. It follows that 
a greater duty devolves upon us than upon any others 
to see that Regulation W does what it was planned to do. 
It should not work a hardship on anyone—in fact, it is 
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fashioned with the specific provision that where its 
application would work a hardship, that person may, 
by signing a statement of the facts, be granted relief 
from its provisions. 

It will prevent the creation of potential hardships. 
There is the case of the man coming off relief who has 
obtained a job for the first time in years. The family 
refrigerator has frozen its last ice cube. His credit record 
is good, he now has a job, but he does not have sufficient 
money for the down payment. He wants to buy a new 
refrigerator at nothing down and five years to pay. 

Why can’t he do so? If the banker thinks enough of 
his credit to give him a loan without taking the refrig- 
erator as security, he can avoid the requirement of the 
down payment, but eighteen months is still the time 
limit. 

The dampening effect of shorter terms on purchasing 
power is applied to ALL instalment credit, regardless 
of its quality. Only the necessitous case can get relief 
under the “Statement of Necessity to Prevent Undue 
Hardship” and then only when a real attempt has been 
made to comply with Regulation W. 


However, if the security is necessary, our purchaser 
must wait until he is far enough ahead financially to 
make the down payment and to maintain his monthly 
payments within the required eighteen months. Is this 
a hardship? It can well be a “blessing in disguise.” He 
has not obligated himself for something that is to be 
repaid in a distant and not too certain future. At this 
point, we are reminded of the current definition of an 
optimist: “one who fears that the future is uncertain.” 
Might it not be well to point out to these potential 
borrowers that in times of uncertainty the wise man 
sails “‘close-hauled.” The banker might go so far as to 
discuss what is the greater hardship on the mass buying 
public—sky-rocketing inflation or the denial of the 
natural American tendency toward overoptimism. 

Regulation W is an effort to avert a consumer credit 
boom just as in 1929 such a restriction might have pre- 
vented the use of brokers loan credit to help push stock 
market prices upward. The brakes are definitely on. 
Only as we can convince our customers that this step is 
designed for their ultimate protection and welfare can 
we obtain its acceptability. 
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Consumer Credit 
BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


TOTAL CONSUMER 
INSTALLMENT DEBT 


INSTALLMENT DEBT 
FOR THE PURCHASE 
\OF AUTOMOBILES 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 


The September “Federal Reserve Bulletin,” from which 

this chart is taken, says that the estimates of total in- 

stalment debt and of instalment debt for the purchase of 

automobiles was prepared by the National Bureau of 

Economic Research and brought up to date by the De- 

partment of Commerce. Estimates for the first half of 
1941 were based on incomplete data 


One of the most important duties that has devolved 
upon bankers since they entered the field of consumér 
credit is this job of restraining optimism on the part of 
their borrowers. It is the very essence of human hopes, 
particularly after a period of denial, to want to satisfy 
the natural desires for the better things. The restrictive 
effect of Regulation W to many such will be hard to 
understand; particularly will it be hard for them to 
understand why some can get loans while others cannot; 
why some articles are controlled while others are not. 
To Johnny Q. Public this is not a matter of listed arti- 
cles, nor unlisted articles, but rather why his loan is 
subject to so much more arduous terms than are his 
neighbors’. Bankers must be prepared to explain these 
distinctions satisfactorily. 


Banxs and finance companies have been concerned 
over the extent of their responsibility regarding the 
compliance of the paper they purchase from dealers. 
The drafters of the Regulation apparently recognized 
that to hold the financing agent-registrant responsible 
for the details of the transaction could conceivably 
bring about a very serious reduction in the volume of 
such commerce. 

The regulation requires that a copy of the statement 
be given the obligor as promptly as circumstances will 
permit. This statement may be incorporated in the ob- 
ligation itself or may be a separate document. 

The financing agent-registrant is only required to 
determine that the terms, in so far as they are dis- 
closed to him by such papers as the seller-registrant may 
submit, conform to the regulation. It follows that ordi- 
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narily the note or other obligation would carry the time 
balance, the maturity date, and the number and the 
amount of the payments. These figures would show 
that the requirements of maximum maturity and of sub- 
stantially equal payments had been met. The obligation 
might not disclose such matters as bona fide cash pur- 
chase price and down payment, or the percentage of 
down payment to bona fide cash purchase price. Even 
so, the financing agent-registrant would be free to take 
such paper without prejudice so long as the facts which 
were available to him complied with the regulation. 
Another problem facing the drafters of Regulation W 
was the desire to prevent shifts in borrower habits. 
This was particularly true because any Federal Reserve 
regulation which tended to influence the borrower away 
from sales finance companies into the banks (or other 
direct lenders) would naturally raise serious doubts as 
to the sincerity of the ideals of the regulation. This ac- 
counts for the restrictions placed on instalment loan 
credit and also on revisions, renewals, and additions. 


Oxz of the possible solutions was to incorporate a 
purpose test in all direct lending. The Board evidently 
chose to avoid this because of its invasion of the indi- 
vidual’s personal matters. However, direct lenders have 
had put upon them a similar respect for the individual’s 
problems and .should not because of the lack of this 
purpose test create a condition which will render its 
adoption necessary. This is not so simple as at first ap- 
pears. A borrower is presently indebted on a $100 loan 
secured by a car worth $200. This borrower wants to 
purchase another car for $600 and use his old car for 


Banks throughout the country helped explain to the public the 
purpose and scope of the new regulations. The advertisement 
below is typical of many 


A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE! 


HE First National Bank is in full accord with the Gov- 
ernment’s plan to restrict certain types of Installment Cred- 

it... in the interest of National Defense! 

THE PEOPLE have benefitted tremendously by the bank’s 
entry into the field of Low Cost Installment Loons! 

THIS BANK ...4 unit of the American Banking system .. 
is in close touch with the Government's plan for regulating 
Installment Credit . . . We desire to actively serve the Gov- 
ernment in the National Emergency . . . and at the same time 
-.. the every day needs of the people! 

2a @ 
WE ARE MINDFUL of-the recognition given us . . . os your 
‘Home Town Bank’ . . . reflected in continued growth of DE- 
POSITS, LOANS and CAPITAL FUNDS... We strive to meas- 
ure up to the standard of—A Bank for All the People’—in 
the fullest sense of the word! 

xk 

WHATEVER ADJUSTMENTS OR CHANGES MAY BE 
MADE FROM TIME TO_TIME IN INSTALLMENT 


First NATIONAL BANK 


AT ORLANDO 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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7] oting that the present volume of consumer instal- 
ment credit, at about $6 billion, is a record peak and 
nearly double the 1938 low, the September “‘ Federal 
Reserve Bulletin” also says that in the past year has 
occurred ‘‘the most rapid increase in the volume of 
bank credit"’ in the country’s history. 

“Loans of commercial banks have expanded by 
nearly $3 billion and their holdings of government 
obligations by about $3.6 billion,” it says. “ As a result 
of this expansion and of the further increase in mone- 
tary gold stock, the country’s abundant supply of bank 
deposits and currency in circulation has increased 
further. The volume of money payments, as reflected in 
the figures of debits to checking accounts in banks, has 
risen sharply since the inauguration of the defense 
program last Summer, and the turnover of bank de- 
posits, which represents the rate at which deposits are 
being used, has also increased. Although the expansion 
of bank credit, the growth of currency in circulation, 
and the building up of Treasury deposits at the Reserve 
banks have caused some reduction in the volume of bank 
reserves in excess of legal requirements, excess reserves 
are still very large, amounting to about $5 billion for 
all member banks. These reserves are available to banks 
as a basis for a further very large expansion in their 
loans and investments and correspondingly in the 
volume of deposits.” 


the one-third down payment. Should the lender suggest 
to the borrower that he place the current $100 loan on 
an unsecured basis releasing the $200 car to be used as 
the one-third down payment on the purchase of the 
$600 car, and further should that lender endeavor to 
get the financing of the $400 loan on the car so pur- 
chased? Although this may be within the permissible 
range of the Regulation, there is undoubtedly the ques- 
tion of its being a possible violation of a “Side Loan to 
Make Down Payment on Listed Article.” 

This is in contrast to the case where a borrower al- 
ready owes $50 unsecured and wants to buy a listed 
article for $100. He has the $20 necessary for the down 
payment. May we loan the deferred balance of $80 and 
then combine the two loans into a $130 loan secured by 
the listed article? Yes, for here there has been no evasion 
of the intent of the regulation, provided the $50 still 
unpaid from the first loan is paid off according to the 
original agreement. 


One attempt at evasion was the proposal of a con- 
tractor on a $600 modernization loan which, by the 
Regulation, was limited to 18 months. This contrac- 
tor proposed to charge his customer $1,200, and, be- 
cause the other features of the loan now permitted 
it to be exempt, to give the customer 36 months to 
pay—the first month’s payment to be $600 and the 
remaining $600 to be spread over the ensuing 35 
months. The contractor, of course, would give his cus- 
tomer the $600 for the first payment when it came due. 
It should be pointed out that under Section 5 of the 
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Commercial Credit Peak 


MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
2400 Wednesday figures 


2000 


NEW YORK city / / 


1200 OTHER 
NORTHEASTERN CITIES 


800 34 SOUTHERN 


= 27 WESTERN CITIES 


1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
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ComMERcIAL LoANs or BANKs IN LEADING CITIES 


Commercial loans of banks in leading cities rose about 
$1,700,000,000 between August 1940 and September 
1941. The latest figures in the above chart, taken from 
the “Federal Reserve Bulletin”, are for August 20, 1941 


Executive Order, ‘Whoever wilfully violates or know- 
ingly participates in the violation of this order or of 
any regulation prescribed hereunder shall be subject to 
the penalties . . .” 

This is a provision which must be used sparingly. No 
law, or regulation issued by virtue of a law, can long 
exist if it does not have the respect and support of those 
it seeks to protect or govern. For this reason, cur cus- 
tomers should be brought to an appreciation that the 
measures set up are for their ultimate good; that they 
are not iron-bound rules, but rather seek to remove the 
confusion caused by sellers seeking competitive ad- 
vantage through unsound credit terms. 


Win terms reduced to equality, our mass buyer will 
have to be sold quality of merchandise and not terms. 
The ever-stretching consumer dollar with its inflationary 
trend, because of the present restricted production 
schedules, will be curtailed and a strong inflationary 
force vitiated. The mass buyer will come to understand 
that those setting up evasions or avoidances are working 
against his best interests. He will see through plans to 
grant him longer terms and thereby encourage his going 
deeper into debt. 

Virtue may be its own reward, but in the present 
instance those financing agencies which comply both 
with the spirit and the intent of the Regulation will 
know that not only are they dampening the infla- 
tionary trend but that they are trying to get their 
borrowers out of debt. Bankers will have answered in 
the affirmative the question: “Is thrift still desirable?” 
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Consumer Credit Controllers 


ent credit (Regulation W) has its legal basis 
in Executive Order No. 8843 of August 9. That 
order conferred very broad powers on the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, powers which have 
not yet been fully exercised, but which may be brought 
into play whenever further curbing seems necessary. 
In. carrying out its duties under Executive Order No. 
8843, the Board is required to consult with a committee 
representing the Treasury, Federal Loan Administrator 
and Office of Price Administration, but any decisions 
taken are the Board’s alone, after taking into considera- 
tion the suggestions and recommendations of the com- 
mittee. At meetings of the official advisory committee 
mentioned above, the Treasury is usually represented 
by Under-Secretary Daniel W. Bell, the Federal Loan 
Administrator by Stuart MacDonald, and OPA by 
Rolf Nugent. 


i Federal Reserve Board’s regulation of instal- 
mi 


Ix this as in other matters, the Board of Governors of 
the Federal Reserve System acts only as a body. Indi- 
vidual members do not act on their own, and the 
Board does not delegate any of its authority over con- 
sumer credit or other matters. At present there are five 
members of the Board of Governors. Their work is 
divided functionally. To enable the Board to control 
instalment credit under Regulation W, Vice-chairman 
Ronald Ransom has been designated to make this his 
special concern, and all matters of policy and adminis- 
tration are brought to Mr. Ransom’s attention. In addi- 
tion to Chairman Marriner S. Eccles and Vice-chairman 
Ransom, the other members of the Board are: M. S. 
Szymezak, John K. McKee, and Ernest G. Draper. 
The Board has assigned its consumer credit control 
activities to the Division of Security Loans, of which 
Dr. Carl E. Parry is chief and Philip E. Bradley is 
assistant to the chief. In that division Bonner Brown 
and Lewis N. Dembitz have been particularly engaged 
in the Board’s consumer credit research. Dr. Parry is 
nationally known for his selective credit control work. 
Mr. Cravens has worked very closely with Mr. Ran- 
som and Dr. Parry since the beginning on all aspects of 
consumer credit control and continues to aid the Board 
in the determination of interpretations of and amend- 


Mr. Cravens 


Since before the promulgation 
of Regulation W, the Board 
of Governors has had the 
active, full-time assistance of 
Kenton R. Cravens, who is 
on leave of absence from his 
position as vice-president of 
The Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany. Mr. Cravens is a na- 
tionally recognized expert on 
consumer credit 
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Mr. Eccles Mr. Ransom 


ments to Regulation W. This embraces all fields, 
including sales finance companies; personal finance 
companies; furniture, appliances and other merchan- 
dise; home improvements such as plumbing and heating 
and general home improvement; credit unions; com- 
mercial banks; and mail order and department stores. 
On September 4 the Board announced that, to assist 
in the development of regulations relative to consumer 
credit, it had engaged the services of Irvin Wesley, on 
leave of absence from the Lincoln Loan Corporation, 
Indianapolis, of which corporation he is executive vice- 
president. This appointment seems to indicate a policy 
of the Board to call in from time to time, temporarily or 
permanently, experts in various fields, to facilitate the 
formulation of policies and expedite administration. 


Any questions arising under Regulation W are ad- 
dressed by banks and others concerned to one or 
another of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and their 24 
branches and not to Washington. The administration of 
the regulation is completely decentralized. This decen- 
tralization, Mr. Cravens regards as “the healthiest 
thing that ever happened in government regulation. 
The Board is simply the nerve center.” 

When a Federal Reserve bank feels it cannot answer 
an inquiry on the basis of the text of Regulation W, 
or of interpretations already promulgated, it telegraphs 
the question concerned to the Board of Governors in 
Washington. Once the Board decides on an “interpreta- 
tion,” or if necessary an amendment to the regulation, 
the question and the interpretation or amendment are 
at once wired to all Federal Reserve banks, and by 
them are further disseminated to the public. The 
public’s contacts on instalment credit control are en- 
tirely with the Federal Reserve banks and branches. 

Another Board staff member who has been in- 
timately identified with the work on Regulation W 
is J. P. Dreibelbis, assistant counsel to the Board. Mr. 
Dreibelbis was chairman of the drafting committee on 
Regulation W and has rendered real service to the 
Board and the trade concerned. 
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Tell Me, Teller 


Cc. B. EDWARDS 


The author, who is chief teller of the Fourth National 
Bank of Wichita, Kansas, contributed “Dear Brother 
Tellers” to. March BANKING. 


OMEONE in every bank should know all the answers 
S to questions about money — actual cash, I mean. 
If the officers are too busy wrestling with money’s 
by-product, “credit,” why shouldn’t the tellers — the 
handlers of “real money” — be the experts? Since our 
Government sees fit to spend thousands of dollars to 
educate the general public to “know your money,” is it 
asking too much that we, in the banking profession, 
know all the answers? 

All right, try these questions on your tellers; of 
course you know the answers. They are just questions 
telephoned in or asked by customers daily—goodness 
knows why. Your customer expects a quick, intelligent 
answer—no “well-er” or “I think.” He wants to hear 
the ring of finality and conviction. 

Now, down to cases. Here are 20 questions about 
money. You'll find the answers on page 43. 


1. How much of a torn “‘bill”’ must you have to make 
it worth face value? 


. What, if anything, is half a bill worth? 


. When fragments of currency are presented for pay- 
ment, what is the procedure for recovery? 


. What is a “proof” coin? How is it made? 


. If a coin fails to give a true ring does that fact in- 
dicate it to be counterfeit? . 


. What U. S. coin was demonetized (not redeemable)? 


. Name the only U. S. coin having a picture of a 
foreign sovereign on it. 


. Why can’t counterfeiters put the “true ring” into 
silver dollars and other coins? 
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Above, checking a supply of silver certificates in the Treasury. 
Each package contains 4,000 $1 bills 


9. How can you tell at a glance—without reading the 
writing—whether a bill is a Federal Reserve Note, 
Silver Certificate, National Bank Note or United 
States Note? 


. If the ink rubs off a bill does that prove it to be a 
counterfeit? 


. How can you prove the check letter in front of face 
plate number is correct by the serial number on a 
bill? Where is this face plate—check letter located 
on a bill? 


. Name the two prime essentials in judging value of 
an old coin. 


. Do coins, having a premium or collector’s value, 
circulate daily in your bank? 


. What coins in your vault have possibility of 
premium? 


. What country makes the largest coin as to size? 


. Does our Government make money for other 
countries? 


. What is the government rule regarding coin re- 
duced in weight by natural abrasion, as regards 
redemption? 


. Why are coins mill-edged? 


. When a customer brings in an old coin, how do you 
convince him of its true value? 


. Is there a simple, inexpensive plan, whereby my 
tellers can become posted on money values and be 
able to give all the answers? 
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Alice in the Lando 


LICE was beginning to get very tired looking at her 
A Income Tax blank. 

“Normal tax, surtax, surtax, normal tax, 
normal tax, surtax,” she repeated, rearranging the words 
so often that she was lulled by their rhythm and fell 
asleep. 


she exclaimed, ‘‘ where am I?” 

Alice was confronted with mountains—not pleasant, 
smooth-topped or snow-capped mountains where a 
person could find brooks and picnic places and ski 
runs, but cruel, vicious peaks. 

Looking closely, Alice was conscious that the moun- 
tains had a most unusual appearance. It was as though 
she faced a gigantic chart on which they were the jiggly 
line; in fact, the more intently she looked, the surer she 
was that the mountains did make a chart, reading 
from left to right, quite in the orthodox manner. 

Those at the extreme left were small, rising but 
slightly above the horizon. Then came what appeared to 
be a hundred miles or so of higher peaks, well inter- 
spersed with valleys. But the mountains at the right 
were huge jagged things that leaped at the sky in 
straight lines. Alice noted that in this part of the range 
there were no valleys. 

“Weil,” she exclaimed again, “‘this is just like the 
National Debt Chart in the Economics Book!” 

“Whee! Whee!”’ piped a voice at her side. 

Turning quickly, Alice saw a small man dressed in an 
Uncle Sam costume. He jumped up and down excitedly 
as she stared at him. Strangely enough, she was neither 
surprised nor frightened; rather, her first impulse was to 
smile. 

“Where am I?” she asked pleasantly. 

The little man made an unusually vigorous hop and 
answered: 

“You're in Debit, Land of Whee!” 

“Indeed,” said Alice. “It looks like a nice enough 
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place, although of course I’ve séen nothing of it but 
those mountains. I always did like mountains, but I 
can’t quite make out why these look so funny. By the 
way, what’s their name?” 

“They’re the Chargeits,” said the little man, “our 
National Mountains of Debit. And they look funny, I 
suppose, because they’re not funny, if you know what I 
mean. Whee! Whee!” And he ceased hopping long 
enough to utter a series of snappy whees. 

“Stop talking in parables and paradoxes,” replied 
Alice, rather sharply, “and tell me something sensible 
about those mountains. Also, tell me why in the world 
you do all that jumping. It makes me jumpy, too.” 


“Tt should,” said her companion. ‘Everybody hops 
in the Land of Whee. We hop because we’re Whee-ers 
and we whee because there’s nothing to worry about. 
Everything’s going to be all right so long as those moun- 
tains keep on growing . . .” 

“Keep on growing!” Alice interrupted. ‘You mean 
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dof WHEE! 


“Exactly,” agreed the little man, nodding. “Of course 
they grow. And how!” He executed a half dozen par- 
ticularly emphatic hops, each punctuated with a hearty 
whee. 

“T guess I don’t quite understand,” said Alice, shak- 
ing her head. She was getting to be a very puzzled little 
girl. 

“Fine!” shouted the man. “ You’re not supposed to. 
But there’s another thing about those mountains: 
They’re mine!” 

“How perfectly wonderful!” Alice’s enthusiasm was 
very genuine. “I’ve always wanted to own a set of 
mountains; and it’s nice even to meet somebody who 
does. How long have you had them?” 

The little man had been jumping so hard that his 
Uncle Sam hat had slipped over one eye. As he adjusted 
it Alice noticed for the first time that it was decorated 
with dollar signs in red. 

“Oh, I’ve had ’em quite a while,” he replied when the 
hat was again in place. “But you haven’t heard it all 
yet. On these mountains unexpected things happen. For 
instance, you don’t ski down ’em, you ski up ’em. When 
it storms, the snow or rain falls from the mountains into 
the sky. And every day they grow.” 

“They grow?” queried Alice. “‘By themselves?” 

The little man was jiggling frantically, as though he 
were about to hop a mountain and be off. 
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“Well, yes and no,” he said, finally. “ Mostly no. You 
see, I make ’em grow.” 

“My goodness!” Alice exclaimed. do!” 

“Oh yes, it’s easy enough. I grew most of these on 
PWA, WPA, AAA, CCC, RFC, HOLC and other good 
tonics. Right now I’m giving ’em bombers and battle- 
ships, but that’s another story. Anyway, they’re headed 
for Hundred Billion. Whee! Whee!” 

“Hundred Billion?” repeated Alice. “Where’s that?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” snapped the man, with 
considerable irritation, Alice thought. “And what’s 
more, neither does anybody else. Nobody’s ever been 
there. But I guess it’s a good place. We’ll have to find 
out.” 

Alice was silent for several moments while the little 
man jumped and jiggled. 

“Well, well,’’ she mused, more to herself than to her 
companion. “Where will it all end? I mean, what’s the 
use of having mountains if they get so high you can’t 
climb ’em or can’t see their tops?” 

“That,” observed the little man, caustically, “is not 
for you to worry about. After all, they’re my mountains, 
aren’t they? Besides, I could make ’em smaller if I 
wanted to. In fact, I tried that a few times, and it 
wasn’t so hard. But it’s easier to make ’em grow — lots 
easier.” 

“Ts it?’ said Alice, lifting her eyebrows ever so slightly. 


Suppenty Alice realized that while they had been talk- 
ing a new peak had risen at the extreme right of the 
range. It was bold and jagged, and there was no valley 
between it and its neighbor. 

“Oh, look!” she cried. 

“Whee! Whee!” screamed the little man. “‘There we 
go to Fifty-five Billion! Whee! Wh . . .” 

Alice rubbed her eyes. She looked for the mountains 
and saw her Income Tax blank. 

“Wh ...wh.. . whew!” said Alice. 
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A ‘Leetle Bit’ of Inflation 


RICHARD L. JOHNSON 


Mr. JOHNSON is an economist in the investment research 
division of a large midwestern bank. 


controls, and dire prophecies of more to come, 

have once more renewed an increasing interest— 
in some instances, almost an hysteria—about commod- 
ity prices and living costs. 

Two years ago, upon the outbreak of the war abroad, 
we had a mild taste of this same sort of thing, but it 
proved somewhat premature. Since then, there has been 
a striking similarity between the price movements dur- 
ing the present war and the last one. Prices experienced 
an initial spurt at the outbreak of each war, followed by 
an interval of pause and reaction lasting about a year. 
They then started up again in both periods, and while 
the advance until the past few months was slower, it has 
recently speeded up to a rate about as rapid as that in 
1916. 

Following two years of the last war, wholesale com- 
modity prices, as measured by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, had risen about 25 per cent; today, they average 
20 per cent higher than at the outset of the present war 
two years ago. Wholesale prices are nearly 17 per cent 
above a year ago, having risen more than 12 per cent 
since the first of this year—a rate of increase only 
slightly smaller than that shown during the comparable 
period of 1916. - 

Looking briefly at the major groups of commodities, 
it may be surprising to discover that certain important 
prices have already risen more than during the same 
period of the last war. Thus, wholesale prices of food are 
30 per cent higher than in August 1939, whereas they 
had risen only 18 per cent at the same point in 1916. 
As a whole, farm products have risen over 40 per cent, 
but they had increased less than 15 per cent by the Sum- 
mer of 1916. It is only in the other commodities—steel, 
copper, and other metals, manufactured goods, etc.— 
that the upward trend of prices so far has been more 
moderate than during the last war. In fact, prices have 
risen to the greatest extent in those commodity groups 
in which the Government has most actively engaged in 
attempting to bring about higher prices, by means of 
high loan rates on crops, large-scale purchases of farm 
produce, the withholding of surplus stocks from the 
market, etc. Unfortunately, the Government’s zealous 
efforts to provide a featherbed for the farmer are not the 
only factor of an inflationary nature; the major forces 
making for higher prices and inflation today are far more 
important and uncontrollable. 


Ron price increases, actual and threatened price 


Tues forces are those inherent in the defense program 
—-specifically, the huge and mounting government ex- 
penditures for armaments. Some $55 billion have already 
been appropriated for defense, yet during the first year 
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of the program just ended, only $6 billion were actually 
expended. For the current fiscal year, defense expendi- 
tures are expected to amount to $12 to $16 billion, at 
least two to three times those of last year. Thus the real 
impact of the program is yet to be felt. To see just where 
and how the defense program affects commodity prices, 
reference may well be made to a well-known but simple 
economic principle. Expressed as a formula, P = MV, 
this principle merely says that prices (P) are G 
determined by the amount of money (M), bank deposits 
and currency in circulation, times the velocity (V) or 
frequency with which this is used, relative to the amount 
of goods (G) which can be purchased. Thus, if either M 
or V, or a combination of both, increases faster than 
G, prices tend to rise. 

The outlook for prices depends upon the extent to 
which the impact of the defense program upon this price 
equation can be offset. As recently stated by Donald 
Nelson of the SPAB: “By all odds, the best type of con- 
trol of inflation is to increase production. If output could 
be increased to keep pace with demand, there never 
would be any inflation.” That is, if G could be expanded 
rapidly enough, any increase in M or V could be ab- 
sorbed without disturbing P. The Government has 
made commitments of over $2 billion, and private 
industry has provided another quarter-billion dollars, 
for plant expansion since the beginning of the defense 
effort. 


Wine these and further additions to capacity will un- 
doubtedly make larger quantities of goods available, and 
therefore tend to lessen the pressure upon prices, there 
are limits to relief from this source. First, any large-scale 
plant expansion takes time, and as the proportions of 
the defense program increase, the gap between demand 
and available facilities widens constantly. Second, there 
are absolute limits of skilled labor and critical materials 
in certain key industries. Longer working hours would 
afford some relief, but there is little indication of any 
relaxation of our wage-hour legislation. Finally, many 
business men, remembering the sad experiences of the 
last post-war period, and remembering also the New 
Dealers’ rantings about over-capacity and economic 
maturity during the past decade, are understandably 
reluctant to increase their productive facilities out of all 
proportion to normal demands. Because of these limita- 
tions, it does not appear that higher prices will be 
avoided by increased output alone. 

During recent years, M has been tremendously ex- 
panded, due to gold imports, government deficits, and 
other factors. This might have caused rising prices long 
before now, had the demand (V) for goods not been so 
depressed and had not the productive capacity for goods 
(G) been so excessive during most of the past decade. 
With the recent easing of the rate of gold imports, one 
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of the most important factors increasing bank deposits 
(the largest component of M) has been lessened in influ- 
ence. In its place, however, the other factor increasing 
bank deposits—namely, the selling of government se- 
curities to banks to finance deficits—tends to be acceler- 
ated by the defense program. To offset this tendency, 
first, it has been recommended that some restraint on 
government expenditures be effected by reducing the 
nondefense items, particularly those presumably for 
relief and recovery purposes. Unfortunately, this pro- 
posal so far has been confined to groups outside of the 
Government. Second, attempts are being made to raise 
taxes by a substantial amount, to cut down the spread 
between expenditures and revenues. Higher taxes are 
undoubtedly in prospect, but it must be realized that 
nothing short of trebling last year’s $7.5 billion of tax 
revenues—a political and economic impossibility— 
would approximate the expected $22 to $25 billion of 
Federal spending this year. Aware of this fact, efforts are 
being made to finance as much of the inevitable deficits 
as possible outside the banks, by means of Savings 
Bonds, Savings Stamps, etc., but few expect such non- 
bank purchases to approach the proportions of coming 
deficits. During the current fiscal year alone, at least 
one-half to three-quarters of the expected $10-$12 bil- 
lion deficit will likely be financed by bank purchases of 
government securities, increasing M to that extent. 


The second source of expansion in M, namely, the rise 
in bank deposits caused by increased commercial loans, 
is likewise largely uncontrollable. To limit or control all 
bank loans arbitrarily would presumably interfere with 
the armament effort, since many are for defense needs. 
In order to discourage loans of a nondefense nature from 
expanding unduly, there is much discussion, particu- 
larly among bankers, of the desirability of reducing 
banks’ excess reserves from their current swollen levels. 
This proposal, too, has received only lukewarm support 
from the Administration, partially because of its poten- 
tial threat to the government bond market. At best, all 
of the present moves and proposals for monetary con- 
trol are negative in character. That is, they would only 
limit the extent to which the supply of money might 
increase further; none could bring about any actual re- 
duction in M from its already abnormally high levels. 
Only in the event of a huge net export of gold or a sus- 
tained period of Federal surpluses—neither of which is 
in prospect—could an actual reduction be brought about 
in the total supply of money. That is, bank deposits and 
currency outstanding already exceed previous peaks by 
substantial amounts, and none of the financial measures 
feasible at present can alter this dilemma. Thus, since 
there could be a marked rise in prices without any fur- 
ther increase whatever in M, monetary controls alone 
offer little promise of any real check against inflation. 

Within the third factor, V, the velocity or intensity of 
demand, lie both the cause, as well as the most practi- 
cable possibilities, of avoiding inflation. The cause, the 
tremendous impetus being given to government and 
industrial demands for goods in connection with the de- 
fense program, cannot be avoided as long as the arma- 
ment effort continues to gain momentum. Yet V is 
increasing directly with each additional dollar spent by 
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Price Rises in Two Wars 


eee DURING PRESENT WAR 
DURING LAST WAR 


Date are U'S.B.L.S. Indexes, for 1914. 1916, relatwe to 1914 100; for 1939 - 1941. relative to 1939 100. 


1914 is compared to 1939; 1915 to 1940; and 1916 to 1941 


the Government, by private industry and business, and 
by all wage earners and other consumers. All three de- 
mands are obviously intensified, moreover, to an extent 
several times the amount of the actual defense expendi- 
tures. The avoidance of sharply rising prices depends 
upon the extent to which the non-defense demands— 
consumer buying and the related industrial purchases 
for consumer goods production—can be reduced. This 
latter problem is made doubly difficult by the fact that 
the natural tendency of consumer buying at present, 
due to increased employment, higher wages, threats of 
imminent shortages, etc., is to increase. That is, in 
order to keep the aggregate demand for goods from ris- 
ing, the current wave of consumer buying must not only 
be controlled and leveled off, but must be reversed. 

To do this, there are several moves in progress and 
others being discussed. Closest at hand are the upward 
revisions in income, excise, and other taxes affecting the 
individual. Unless the new taxes go even further down 
into the lower income groups, however, most of the 
added purchasing power flowing into wages and salaries 
will be available for additional spending. Efforts to 
siphon off a large portion of available purchasing power 
by sales of Government Savings Bonds and Stamps 
have likewise been feeble relative to the increases in 
consumer income; such purchases are being made more 
from already existing, inactive savings than as subtrac- 
tions from funds normally spent. Along the same line 
are the measures to restrict consumer credit and in- 
stalment sales; logically, these should include a curtail- 
ment of the activities of the FHA, yet the Administration 
has expressly exempted residential building from such 
control. A considerable check upon the purchasing 
power of consumers could be achieved by placing some 
restrictions on the current upward spiraling of wage 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 68) 
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Directors and Policies 


MILTON 


“A policy,” says Mr. WRIGHT, “is a guiding principle 
of an organization. It designates the aims of the institution 
and the approximate methods to be used in accomplishing 
them.” 


VERYBODY agrees that one of the principal functions 
EK of a board of directors is to establish policies for 
the administration of the bank. From that point 

on there is wide disagreement. 

What are policies? Into how much detail should they 
go? What should they cover? To what extent should the 
management have a hand in their formulation? How 
should you go about establishing them? What do you do 
with them after you have adopted them? 

In any board of 10 members you are likely to find five 
different answers to any one of those questions. Policies, 
it seems, is one of those terms like public relations: 
everybody has his own hazy idea of what they are. 

In order that we may understand one another, and 
thereby clarify our thinking on the subject, let us agree 
on the above definition. 

A policy is not a general purpose of an organization. 
Neither is it a rule of action. It lies between those two 
extremes. It serves as an expression of a line along which 
the institution will proceed to fulfill the purpose. It also 
serves as a standard to guide the organization in adopt- 
ing rules or applying them after their adoption. 

The distinctions are important, because they indicate 
the scope of the directors’ functions. Operation will be 
hampered, service narrowed, and profits lessened if the 
board, misunderstanding its function with regard to 
policies, either shirks its duty and places too much 
responsibility on the shoulders of the management, or 
oversteps its proper bounds and divests the management 
of the responsibility necessary to efficient management. 


Ix ONE bank, for example, the board said in effect to the 
new president: “Frankly, we are not financiers. You 
probably know more about security values than we do. 
Part of your job is to see that the funds of both de- 
positors and borrowers are kept safely and profitably 
invested. Don’t ask us how to doit. All we want to know 
is that you are making a success.” 

In another bank, the board, in an effort to cut down 
expenses, made a rule requiring that every employee 
who wished to renew his equipment must first turn in his 
old equipment. This desire of the board was interpreted 
by the cashier, quite correctly, to mean that every time 
an employee needed a lead pencil, he could not get it 
until he had turned in the stub of his old one to the 
cashier. 

In neither case was the board adopting a policy. In 
the one case, by passing the buck to the management it 
was clearly evading the adoption of a policy. In the 
other, it was making a picayune rule which was nothing 
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WRIGHT 


The running of a bank is somewhat analogous to 
the erection of a building. You hire a skilled con- 
tractor to do the job; that is your president. You hand 
him a set of blueprints; those are the policies. He sets 
to work and from time to time you ins pect the building 
to make sure he is carrying on according to s pecifica- 
tions. You don’t, however, tell him what kind of a 
saw to use or where to hire a carpenter or how much 
cement a mason shall put on his trowel. He knows 
more about those things than you do, and you wisely 
let him run things his own way. 


more than a time-wasting substitute for a true policy of 
economy. 

Generally speaking, the purpose of a bank is to pro- 
vide financial facilities to the community in a manner 
and to an extent that are satisfactory to depositors and 
customers and profitable to stockholders. To accomplish 
this purpose, there are a number of lines of services— 
checking accounts, savings accounts, loans, trust serv- 
ices, safe deposit services and so on. To perform these 
services, contributory lines of activity are necessary: 
personnel administration, advertising, public relations, 
investment, examination and the like. In these service 
and contributory lines of activity are various habitual 
rules of action, such as requiring that every check be 
indorsed when presented for payment, that staff mem- 
bers shall not smoke during banking hours, that proofs 
shall be approved by the president before newspaper 
advertising is printed, and the like. 

The general direction of the lines, the limits of the 
channels in which they lie, are proper subject matter for 
policies. The application of those principles, the making 
of detailed rules, is not a proper subject matter for 
policies. The directors would do well to keep away from 
them; it is not the board’s proper function. 


Asx the average director if his board has a set of poli- 
cies by which the bank is directed and controlled. He will 
reply that of course it has. But ask him to state precisely 
what those policies are and he will begin either to state 
vague platitudes and generalities or he will recite operat- 
ing rules and procedures. 

Necessarily, the board does follow habitually some 
general plan of action, and hence does have some kind of 
policy, dimly sensed, which may or may not be in the 
best interests of all parties concerned. If policies are 
hazy, it is apparent, there can be little hope of evaluat- 
ing them accurately. 

Regardless of what your policies are, they should be 
precise and definite. So plainly should they be formu- 
lated that it should be possible to place them on record. 


BANKING 


People have little confidence in a bank or any other kind 
of organization that does not see clearly what it is trying 
to do. 

Too few banks have expressed their policies in writ- 
ing, and yet the advantages of doing so are obvious. 
Officers and staff members must carry out the policies 
of the directors. They must have some standard or 
guide to point the way to them. Unless that guide is 
indisputable and unmistakable, their decisions some- 
times will be confused, sometimes inconsistent with 
other decisions, and sometimes contrary to the directors’ 
desires. Unexpressed policies are little better than no 
policies at all. By all means, reduce your policies to 
writing and let the entire staff know what they are. 

The chairman of the board in a western bank is en- 
thusiastic about the transformation that a policy-mak- 
ing survey has wrought in his institution. He says: 


“Our bank is in a good town with diversified indus- 
tries in the heart of an agricultural area. Although every- 
thing would seem to be in our favor, we were just about 
getting by. Our directors were conscientious, attending 
meetings and scrutinizing loan applications. We never 
realized that we were going along in a hit or miss 
fashion until about three years ago when we elected a 
new director. 

“This fellow was a lawyer with a desire to pry into 
things. At his second meeting he startled us by telling 
us we were operating at a loss in most of our activities, 
and that the small profits we were able to show were 
really made with our stockholders’ money, not with 
our depositors’. We put some experts to work to see if he 
was right. 

“One of the first things we learned was that we were 
not getting our fair share of deposits. That led to the 
adoption of a new business policy. 

“An analysis of the deposit accounts showed up the 
beating we were taking. We had been shutting our eyes 
to it up to that time. Now, knowing exactly how much 
we were losing, we were able to adopt policies instruct- 
ing the management to install charges so that the 
accounts would be handled profitably. On time deposits 
we cut the rate to a point that is lower than the state 
average. 

“Especially enlightening was the review of our losses 


The one sure foundation for sound policies is ac- 
curate and complete knowledge of all factors affecting 
the bank. These factors are both internal and exter- 
nal; they include the ability of the community to 
provide the bank with business and the ability of the 
bank to provide the community with service. One of 
the most important elements to be taken into consider- 
ation is the bank’s own experience. 

It will pay your board to analyze your bank’s pos- 
sibilities. Make a study of the situation. Get a clear 
idea, based not on personal opinion but on facts, of 
just where you are going, why you are going in that 
direction, and how you are going to get there. Set your 
conclusions down in writing. 
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for the preceding 15 years. An analysis told us just 
where they occurred and why. We discovered that our 
losses in loans, as well as in bonds and other invest- 
ments, were equal to a rather constant percentage of 
the interest we received on that particular type of asset. 
We adepted a policy, therefore, of setting aside that 
particular percentage of the bank’s income each month 
to provide for the losses which we were reasonably sure 
were going to be incurred. This amount that we thus 
reserved for future losses was not available for dividends. 

“We are a conservative group. The longer we operate 
without sustaining a serious loss, the closer we feel we 
are to that loss, and so we are not disheartened when it 
comes. We are not overly optimistic about asset values. 
We have a policy that when an asset is not bankable, it 
is written off. 

“Our bank’s present healthy condition is traceable 
directly to the analysis we made and the policies we 
based upon it. We were accumulating losses that by 
this time would be causing us serious trouble.” 

Your bank may have several purposes or functions, 
but let us say, for the sake of exposition, that they are 
three: 

1. To provide safe-keeping of funds awaiting use of 

investment. 

. To provide a market for credit by using the funds 
which have been deposited. 

3. To serve as a mechanism of exchange, by means of 
such transactions as clearing checks and drafts in 
the transfer of funds by cash or credit. 

In carrying out these functions the management has 
adopted a certain routine. It may be efficient or ineffi- 
cient, according to the merit of the policies that have 
been laid down. Presumably, if the bank is not operat- 
ing profitably, there is inefficiency somewhere. It is a 
matter that calls for a change or strengthening of pol- 
icies. To locate the trouble a thorough survey of 
operations is made with especial emphasis on costs and 
income. 


You may find that you are paying 2 per cent interest 
on savings accounts, but that the return from the in- 
vestment of these savings is only 1% per cent. On the 
principle that no account should be carried at a loss, the 
obvious measure to take would be to adopt 1 per cent as 
the interest you pay on savings. Other facts may sug- 
gest a policy of paying no interest at all on balances 
under a certain amount—say $50. 

An analysis of losses might suggest the importance 
of establishing a number of definite loan policies. One 
of them might be, for example, that advances to bor- 
rowers based on equities shall not be approved. Another 
might be that loans will be denied to persons owning 
nothing but clear real estate unless early liquidation is 
unquestionably in sight. Still another policy might be 
directed to aggressive collection efforts at first maturities. 

Weaknesses in the bank’s function as a medium of 
exchange may be shown up by an analysis of experience. 
It may be that a small number of large accounts is 
carrying the whole cost, and that a large number of 
small accounts is being carried at a far greater loss than 
you had realized. A policy requiring service charges for 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 76) 
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Businesslike Housebuilding 


MILES L. COLEAN 


This is the fourth in a series of articles by Mr. CoLEAN, 
research director of the Twentieth Century Fund’s Housing 
Survey, the latest one appearing in August BANKING. 


placency in tradition-bound processes is pro- 
verbial. We are so used to hearing that the house 
is the same as it was a hundred years ago and the meth- 
ods of putting it together at least as old as Solomon’s 
temple that we are not inclined to disagree with Kipling: 


i! Tpiscency in is a venerable activity, and its com- 


“ How very little since things were made 
Things have altered in the building trade.” 


There is, to be sure, considerable truth in this view, as 
any observer of the tedious processes of house assembly 
can observe. But it is no longer more than partly true. 
We have already noted innovations both in materials 
and in the ways of putting them together. But perhaps 
more important than these, especially to the lender 
seeking a reliable mortgage security, are changes in the 
character of building organizations that promise a new 
strength and a new responsibility in the business. 

Three types of organization distinguish the current 
situation: the operative builder, the prefabricator, and 
what we may call the dealer-builder. All three differ in 
the detail of their methods, but all are alike in several 
respects. All are enterprisers and initiators of business, 
in contrast to the traditional contractor who waited to 
bid on business initiated by others. All have more than 
an average stake in the business in which they are en- 
gaged both in equipment and staff, and they seek there- 
fore for steady, low priced markets that will promise 
most to the continuity of their operations. Finally, all 
are rapidly belying Kipling’s comment. They are mak- 
ing new things happen in quality and in price. 


Taz phrase operative builder describes an organization 
that operates on its own account to subdivide land, con- 
struct dwellings, and merchandise the completed house 
and lot. He may build for unknown buyers, or he may 
build on order, but even in the latter case the operative 
builder is distinguished from the contractor by the fact 
that he builds on his own land and usually has a definite 
stake of his own in an advance of moneys paid by the 
purchaser. 

The operative builder is the offspring of the specu- 
lative subdivider and the speculative builder of prede- 
pression days; but the child represents an advance over 
the parents in business integration and responsibility. 
The old-time subdivider, or land-butcher, was interested 
in one thing—the selling of lots, whether or not they 
were suitable for building purposes, or in fact, whether 
anything was ever built upon them. The old-time specu- 
lative builder, with some notable exceptions, was indif- 
ferent to the environment he created. 
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EWING GALLOWAY 
The erection of a prefabricated house on a Federal 
Works Defense Housing project for industrial workers 
at Camden, New Jersey. Four carpenters, in a day and 
a half, assemble units of a complete two-story, two-fam- 
ily house; two additional men, in one day, lay floor 
finishings. Interior wood trim is placed by one man in 
two days 


Materials and Defense 


The demands of the defense program upon the mate- 
rials stocks ordinarily available to housebuilders have 
begun to be felt. Critical shortages in some instances 
have already seriously hampered construction. 

The situation in regard to the metals is grave. Alumi- 
num, nickel, chromium, copper, brass, zinc, and steel 
are all on the shortage list. Substitutes for one unfortu- 
nately are for the most part limited to other critical 
metals. Wrought iron or galvanized steel pipe may be 
used for copper tubing, but both iron and zinc are short. 
Wood gutters may, of course, be substituted for metal 
ones, and impregnated paper or felt for metal flashing; 
but such items only touch the problem. The question of 
the whole mechanical plant of the house remains. Aside 
from the proposal to use enamel instead of galvanism on 
water heaters, no important substitutes have been 
offered. 

To permit housebuilding to continue, a certain 
amount of zinc, brass, steel and other materials will 
have to be set aside for dwelling construction. At best, 
drastic conservation programs are in order. Not only 
must advantage be taken of substitutes where available, 
but where it ts possible to make later installation of 
items made of critical materials their present omission 
will be advisable. 

Any application of priorities to housebuilding will 
be for the benefit solely of construction of a limited 
number of dwellings in defense areas for defense work- 
ers. This means that higher priced construction will 
have to take its chances in getting materials, and make 
full use of the possibilities of materials conservation. 
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In the modern operative builder, the functions of land 
developer, builder, and merchant are combined. He lays 
out his land with definite reference to the houses he pro- 
poses to build, thus making land development defi- 
nitely part of the housebuilding process. He obtains 
credit for his operations. He usually retains considerable 
authority in the purchase of materials, even when the 
work is nominally subcontracted. In large volume opera- 
tions he may negotiate directly with manufacturers, 
using his subcontractors and dealers as mere agents for 
handling and installing. In some cases he may maintain 
his own affiliated materials supply agencies. Much of the 
actual construction work he may continue to subcon- 
tract; but he tends to maintain a permanent organization 
or association of subcontractors, many of whom in one 
way or another will be financially dependent upon him. 


In terms of the size of his community he is a big pro- 
ducer, and in the larger centers his operations may be of 
sufficient size to permit a more than ordinary efficiency 
and economy in his processes. Using standardized plans 
(with sufficient variation to prevent exterior monotony), 
standardizing to a considerable extent his materials and 
parts, scheduling his project carefully, and working 
with successive labor crews trained in repetitive tasks, 
the operative builder brings to house construction 
some of the methods of the mass production industries. 
To all intents and purposes he has an assembly line, 
though instead of the line moving past the workmen 
as in factory production, the workmen move along the 
line from one house to the next. He extends the use of 
power tools. He increases the amount of work done in 
the shop, whether the shop be constructed on the site or 
in a permanent location; and here he may precut lum- 
ber, build stairs, and perhaps utilize some of the new 
construction methods previously described. 

Not uncommonly the operative builder retains the 
selling of finished properties in his own hands, thus com- 
pleting the cycle of industrial control. Through all the 
means described he is able to make a price that com- 
mands a favorable market for his product. 

But his type of organization means more than this. In 
the first place, with his probable investment in land for 
future operations and his desire to keep his trained crews 
and subcontractors, he has a greater incentive to main- 
tain continuous operations than has the builder or con- 
tractor who lives from job to job without any permanent 
stake in the way of organization or capital investment. 
Secondly, to achieve this, he tends to produce in the 
medium and low price ranges where a continuously ac- 
tive demand is most likely to be present—a point of view 
certainly consistent with sound mortgage lending. Third, 
also in line with his desire to stay in business, he must 
assume a responsibility toward his product far beyond 
what is customary with the run of one- and two-house 
builders, a situation beneficial to the mortgage lender. 


In these articles, the term prefabrication has been used 
to describe a system of construction, usually consisting of 
the making of structural parts in panels. In this sense, 
prefabrication may be utilized by any large operative or 
contract builder, and, with increasing frequency, this is 
happening. With them, however, prefabrication is inci- 
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dental to a particular construction job. What we are 
talking about here is prefabrication as a type of industrial 
organization to which the particular site job is incidental. 

Strictly speaking, the prefabricating organization is a 
permanently located establishment that purchases all, or 
a large part, of the materials and parts required in a 
dwelling, further processes these into panels or house 
sections, and transports them for erection at various lo- 
cations. Like the operative builder, the prefabricator has 
an ancestry. In this case the progenitors were the pro- 
ducers of ready-cut lumber and sectional walls. The 
modern prefabricator goes far beyond these in the devel- 
opment of standardization in both the house and its 
component parts, in the character of structural methods 
used, and in the elimination of work at the site. 

The tendency among prefabricators has been to adopt 
the panel systems of plywood or similar materials de- 
scribed in previous articles, and in the past few years a 
number of firms have come into commercially profitable 
operation. Practically all confine their production to 
one-story, single-family, detached dwellings. But there 
is great variation among producers in the relative pro- 
portion of the house delivered from the factory and that 
which must be provided by ordinary site construction. 


Onze or two supply cubic sections consisting of as much 
as one-half a house in a section; but this method ordi- 
narily results in excessive costs due to transportation. 
Most firms do not attempt to carry prefabrication be- 
yond the construction of panels. Some provide com- 
pletely finished wall, partition, floor, and ceiling panels. 
Some provide partially finished wall panels only, sup- 
plying the remainder of the structure above the founda- 
tion in precut or preassembled packages. Many include 
the heating unit and the stack where a metal or asbestos- 
cement stack may be used. Most include some part of 
the kitchen equipment, usually omitting, however, the 
range and refrigerator. Some are at least prepared to 
furnish prefabricated plumbing pipe assemblies and the 
plumbing fixtures where local labor or legal regulations 
permit. Wall sections are usually of a standard eight-foot 
height and will vary in width from four to eight feet. 
Floor, ceiling, and roof panels will vary similarly in 
width, with the length determined by the house design. 

There is a corresponding variation in the materials to 
be acquired separately. Nearly all prefabricators leave 
the foundation and chimney (if of masonry) to be other- 
wise supplied. In some cases the same applies to the 
lumber for floor, ceiling, and roof construction. Roofing 
is usually applied at the job. In some cases shingles or 
clapboards are placed over the wall panels at the site. 
Interior and exterior trimming and painting are com- 
monly done at the site. 

The prefabricator may sell to builders, to lumber 
dealers, or through his own local agent or dealer. The 
latter appears to be the most common practice. The 
dealer’s function is to acquire land (or utilize land fur- 
nished by the purchaser), contract for the assembly and 
erection of parts not provided by the prefabricator, set 
in place the parts sent from the factory, and negotiate 
the sale. In some cases the actual prefabrication is done 
by the local organization, the central establishment 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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A Credit File for Municipals 


ROBERT M. HANES 


Mr. HANEs is president of the Wachovia Bank & Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, and past pres- 
ident of the American Bankers Association. 


NE element of strength in the American banking 
QO system is the fact that as the character of our 

earning assets has changed there have been al- 
ways individuals or groups spending time and thought 
on each new problem to keep our techniques abreast of 
the times. 

The past two decades have seen bankers, in addition 
to dealing with the ever changing field of commercial 
loans, also take on the weighty responsibility of invest- 
ing in bonds and other securities. A contribution to 
clearer thinking in'this broad field comes in the form of 
a book entitled ‘‘ Municipals” from the National Associa- 
tion of Supervisors of State Banks. 

In June of 1938 that body appointed a Committee on 
Municipal Obligations. The committee was composed of 
four state bank supervisors and a professor from the 
University of Minnesota. 

In past years the development of financial statement 
forms for corporations, partnerships and individuals, 
and their gradual acceptance throughout the nation re- 
sulted in a near approach to uniformity in commercial 
accounting practices. Unfortunately no such unanimity 
of approach or uniformity in accounting exists as regards 


the thousands of units of government throughout the 
country. 


To the task of outlining pertinent factors which 
should be considered, presenting these in credit file 
form, and suggesting an analytical approach, this com- 
mittee addressed itself. Now after three years’ work its 
findings have been presented to the association, and the 
association is making a copy of the committee’s report 
available to every bank in the United States. 

Part One of the report outlines the committee’s organ- 
ization and a review of its activities. Part Two presents 
the uniform credit file for municipal obligations devel- 
oped by the committee and includes three sample cases, 
two of which have been briefly analyzed as to credit 
quality by the chairman of the committee to give some 
understanding of the approach recommended. Part 
Three, which was prepared for the committee by its 
economist, Harry L. Severson, is a readable text on 
credit analysis of municipal obligations. Part Four con- 
tains statistical tables, suggestive questions, and con- 
cludes with a bibliography on the subject. There is also 
a foreword to the volume by Leo T. Crowley, chairman 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

Who are the individuals to whom this task was as- 
signed? The chairman of the committee and editor of the 
book is Edward A. Wayne, formerly chief bank examiner 
for South Carolina, now secretary of the North Carolina 
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Bankers Association. Mr. Wayne has spoken on the 
subject of municipal credit analysis at many gatherings 
of bankers throughout the country, including the Seattle 
convention of the American Bankers Association, the 
Richmond bond conference in 1940 and the Minnesota 
bankers conference in 1941. Another member of the 
group is Gurney P. Hood, Commissioner of Banks for 
the State of North Carolina, past president of the State 
Bank Supervisors Association and prior to that chair- 
man of its executive committee. 


Atone with these two men from the South there were 
appointed two supervisors from west of the Alleghenies, 
R. Waldo Holt, then Commissioner of Finance for the 
State of Missouri, now on active duty with the United 
States Navy, and Alvin Macaulay, Jr., then Commis- 
sioner of Banks for the State of Michigan. Mr. Macaulay 
was replaced by Fred B. Elliott, Jr., when Mr. Elliott 
succeeded him in the Michigan Commissioner’s office. 
The fifth member of the committee is Dr. Laurence R. 
Lunden, professor of economics in the University of 
Minnesota and editor of the “‘ Financial and Investment 
Review.” Closely associated have been Mr. Severson and 
H. C. Amick. Mr. Severson, for the past four years with 
the research division of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, was loaned by that corporation to the 
committee. 

Tt has been interesting to watch how the material 
presented in this book has been developed. After build- 
ing up a credit file incorporating ideas from many 
sources the form was printed and men sent into the 
field to test its practical usefulness. After months of 
such testing the file was redrafted to include new ideas 
and eliminate impractical or unimportant items. Time 
after time this has been done until both fieldman and 
analyst have been satisfied that all important factors are 
known and shown. The text has received the same kind 
of testing. 


You ask, “Will local, county and city officials follow 
the procedure suggested in preparing and giving out 
information?” Obviously, the answer is that certain 
standards are here set up, and while no one can expect 
these standards to be immediately acceptable every- 
where; nevertheless, we now have something as a uni- 
form goal, and it will be up to bankers, state supervisors 
and all regulatory bodies to work for this goal. 

There is no reason why an investor should not follow 
the financial progress of a municipality which owes him 
money just as he would an individual or a corporation. 

It is believed that this work of the Committee on 
Municipal Obligations of the National Association of 
Supervisors of State Banks will result in a real stride 
toward that desirable objective. I congratulate the com- 
mittee most enthusiastically on this excellent work. 
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‘Song of a City’ 


The scenes shown on this and the following 

page are taken from the movie “Song of a 

City” produced by The Cleveland Trust 
Company 


On September 9, before a meeting of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, The Cleveland Trust 
Company’s new motion picture with sound and 
color entitled “Song of a City,” was given its 
premiére. Members of the Cleveland Advertising 
Club and of the national Financial Advertisers 
Association, who were in Cleveland at the time 
attending their annual convention, were invited. 
The picture had previously received enthusiastic 
praise from reviewers, columnists and motion 
picture editors after the preview for local news- 
paper and radio station staffs. One reviewer went 
so far as to say it deserved “an Academy Award 
as the outstanding documentary film of 1941.” 


A COMPREHENSIVE distribution schedule has been 
prepared. The picture is to be shown to clubs and 
organizations on the widest possible scale, in- 
cluding parent-teacher organizations, and prints 
are to be given to the Cleveland Beard of Educa- 
tion for use in the public school system. The 
bank’s own employees saw the picture prior to the 
September 9 meeting, while members of Cleve- 
land Chapter, American Institute of Banking, saw 
it the evening following the Chamber of Com- 
merce showing. The bank already has a number of 
bookings for other important organizations. In all, 
a total audience of a half-million people is 
envisioned. 

“Song of a City” tells the fascinating story of 
typical activities of daily life in a great city like 
Cleveland—with colorful drama, beauty and ex- 
citement that is too often overlooked or taken for 
granted. To quote from the narration, “ Ameri- 
cans, now reawakened to the worth of democracy, 
are reminded by the picture of what one great 
community is doing for the common good at a 
critical time.” The part played by a bank like The 
Cleveland Trust Company is subtly interwoven. 

The film was produced and directed for The 
Cleveland Trust Company by John Flory, a young 
Clevelander who in previous outstanding produc- 
tions of documentary pictures has demonstrated 
the excellence of his native artistry and his Holly- 
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wood training. Most familiar example of the 
documentary technique is the “March of Time”’ 
series, and Roy Larsen of Time, and affiliated 
publications, has expressed his enthusiasm for 
“Song of a City.” Actual scenes of Cleveland at 
work and play were captured in the brilliant 
kodachrome camera work of Richard Taylor, of 
the bank’s own staff. The people of Cleveland 
men, women and children, constituted the real-life 
“cast.” 


Tre musical background consists of famous 
symphonic excerpts selected by Dr. Rudolph 
Ringwall, and played by the great Cleveland 
Orchestra under his direction. The music and 
voice were recorded by the latest methods devel- 
oped at Cleveland’s Brush Laboratories, whose 
scientists, under the direction of Dr. S. J. Begun, 
enthusiastically supervised each step in the 
process of transfer from orchestral performance 
to color film. 

The successive scenes are explained in a running 
commentary, voiced by radio announcer Nicki 
Burnett of station WHK. The bank is not 
mentioned by name in this narrative, but the uses 
and functions of banking, in relation to many of the 
activities illustrated, occupy not quite a third of the 
film’s total footage. The running time is approxi- 
mately 45 minutes. Many Cleveland concerns 
cooperated wholeheartedly by permitting scenes 
to be photographed in their establishments. 

Radio station WHK, in its enthusiasm, broad- 
cast a 15-minute sustaining “preview” program, 
in approved Hollywood manner. 

I. I. SPERLING 


W hat one Cleveland newspaper said: 
“One of the most remarkable documen- 
tary films this reporter has seen in a long 
time . . . definitely a picture to be seen. 
While it is an excellent piece of institutional 
advertising, the only advertising is shots of 
the bank in connection with a greater feeling 

of pride in Cleveland than ever before.” 

Cleveland Press 
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ELKHART 
Screw Propucrs Co. 


The First National Bank of Elkhart, Indiana, combined a display of 233 defense products made by 32 local manufacturers with 
an appeal for the purchase of Defense Bonds. The exhibit stimulated wide interest not only in the securities but in Elkhart’s 
participation in the defense program 


Defense Bond Marketplace 


HEN the Defense Bond and Savings Stamp sale started five months ago Bank1nG asked banks in all sections of the 
Wise for photographs of promotional displays used in connection with the sale. The response, in the form of 
interesting pictures of lobby exhibits, outdoor signs, etc., was an impressive demonstration of the enthusiastic cooperation 
banks have given Uncle Sam in his efforts to help finance defense by selling securities. Many banks went to considerable 
expense to develop attention-getting promotional material. 

On these two pages we publish another selection from the photographs received—and they’re still coming in! 


As a promotional touch to its bond-selling, the First Bank and Trust Company of Utica showed, below, left, a Thompson .45 


calibre sub-machine gun, made in Utica by the Savage Arms Corporation. Down South, the First National Bank in Palm Beach 
tied in with its bond sale a collection, below, right, of pictures, books and other items relating to General Robert E. Lee 
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The Trenton (New Jersey) Banking Company established a special bond sale station on a lawn adjacent to the bank. Among 
the festivities attendant upon the station’s opening was a Spirit of ’°76 sketch, above, left. Three large New York City savings 
banks sponsored a huge poster, right, at 42nd Street and Fifth Avenue, symbolizing Uncle Sam and the working population 


The picture that should go here— 

but can’t because of space limita- 

tions—is a poster prepared by 
the public relations committee of 
the Florida Bankers Association. 


Under the heading “Voluntary 


Action!” the poster quotes state- 


J 
ink A ments from Florida bankers urging 
bites investment in defense securities. 


The quotations appear under 
reproductions of individual bank 


letter heads 


® 
The Standard National Bank of 
Woodside, New York, and the 
Savings Bank of Utica, New 


York, also used outdoor signs to " 


boost bond sales ; HAMBER OF COMMERCE 


x* 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 
All the banks of Troy, New 
York, utilized the Chamber of 
Commerce window, right, to 


promote defense securities 
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by a banker 
—valued “member of the staff” in 
thousands of progressive banks, is 
now in the motor industry, too. 

For example, by transferring 8,000,- 
000 existing records from paper to 
film, Recordak proved itself a super- 
stock-clerk for one of the “Big Three.” 
This photographic recording of new 
parts and accessories as received pro- 
vides each of five regional warehouses 
with a complete “film file” listing the 
parts and accessories on hand at all 
five places. 

Another interesting use by one of 
the “Big Three” is the safeguarding 


(1) Bank Model Recordak. Speeds up transit op- 
erations, photographs paid checks, ter protection 
of bank and depositor. (2) Reversible Recordak. 
For photographing both sides of checks and large 
forms in a single operation. (3) Recordak Junior. 


Bank-Perfected Recordar also 
=a Works for two of the Big Three” 


of engineering records. Bulky blue- 
prints, tracings, and material sheets 
that formerly required extensive stor- 
age space are photographically trans- 
ferred to a single “master file on film” 
—lasting . . . tamper-proof. . . ex- 
tremely compact. Reference time is cut 
two-thirds, storage costs are reduced. 

Is Recordak working in your bank? 
It should be—for it can bring you sav- 
ings up to 45% net on per item costs, 
up to 50% on supplies, and up to 98% 
in storage space! Recordak is rented; 
not sold. Recordak Corporation, sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


For smaller banks, and special departments of 
large banks (tellers’ cages, trust and filing de- 
partments, etc.). (4) Commercial Recordak. 
Photographs all bank forms. Widely used for 
the Recordak System of Single Posting. 


RECORDAK PHOTOGRAPHIC ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS 


October 1941 
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Banking FOR the Farmer 


Objective: The Improvement of Agriculture 


Here are three examples reflecting a broad trend in 
thinking among bankers today: 


First National Bank of Cortland 


Is DISCUSSING the policies governing the new agri- 
cultural department of the First National Bank of 
Cortland, New York, C. C. Henderson, department 
manager, said: 
“‘Our aim and ambition is to encourage all good farm 
loan applications possible and then to do everything in 
our power to set these loans up correctly when the loan is 
made. Our aim 1s to make loans to our farm people 
which will mutually benefit the borrower, the bank, and 
the community.” 
He believes the following points should be kept in 
mind in the approach to farm loans: 
1. Get farmers to come to the bank and then make 
them feel at home. 
2. Provide, tf possible, one man to whom applicatiens 
for farm loans are made. 
3. Recognize the farmer first as a manager of a busi- 
ness, then consider carefully his income, the size of his 
business, the general overhead, and his ability and will- 
ingness to repay a loan. 
3. Do not recommend farm loans simply because 
ample security appears to be available. Mr. Henderson, who is assisting a farmer with his inventory, 
formerly was field representative of the Production Credit 
Association in Ithaca 


Our First National's farm credit department occupies three attractively decorated rooms, two of which are reserved 
for administrative purposes. The third and largest was designed as a meeting and waiting room, below, and is avail- 
able to farm groups for social and business meetings. Rural residents shopping in the city are invited to make them- 
selves at home in these quarters. Novel decorative features include walls of composition materials to suggest weathered 
wood; inlaid block plywood flooring of natural finish and interwoven ceilings resembling baled hay. Fluorescent 
lighting, lounging chairs and semi-air conditioning complete the modern touch of comfort. 
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First National Bank of Clarksville 


Our story of what this bank has done has often been 
told, but 1t is worth telling again. 

When a delegation of 49 Mississippi and 24 Louisi- 
ana bankers, farmers and agricultural leaders visited 
Montgomery County, Tennessee, last Summer to study 
the “‘four pillars of farm income” program sponsored 
by the First National Bank of Clarksville, they wit- 
nessed ‘‘one of the finest examples they had ever seen of 
banker-farmer cooperation,’ according to The Missis- 
sippi Banker. 

Formerly Montgomery County was largely a one- 
crop tobacco production area. When export markets fell 
off, farmers turned to other cash crop enterprises. The 
First National Bank, under the direction of President 
C. W. Bailey, took the lead in developing and financing 
sound enterprises, principally cattle growing, sheep 
raising, and wheat production. 


The Tennessee Farm Corporation, which has some of 


the same officers and directors as the First National 
Bank, operates a Hereford farm, producing registered 
Hereford cattle for sale at reasonable prices to farmers. It 
also operates the Red River Sheep Farm near Clarks- 
ville, from which Montana crossbred yearling ewes are 
distributed to farmers at cost, with the bank extending 
loans. 


One VISITOR, for example, was impressed by these 
facts: 


1. The remarkable amount of information the First 
National has about every farmer in the Clarksville 
trade territory—the farm credit file containing an up- 
to-date report on 10,000 farmers, regardless of whether 
they are bank customers. 

2. That the farmers in this territory seem to keep 


excellent financial records on their farming operations. 


3. The excellent record made by the First National 
Bank in planning and sponsoring this program. 


The Missiasippi-Louisiana visitors were taken on a tour of 
typical Montgomery County farms, including those operated 
by the First National Bank. Above, the group inspecting sheep 


at the corporation’s Red River farm 


“Our First National annually finances around 5,000 


farmers and 500 to 600 4-H club members in the pur- 


chase of cattle, sheep and other needed equipment. Loans 
are based upon character, moral fiber, and farm enter- 
prise soundness. The farmers rightfully take pride in 
their record for prompt and complete repayment of bank 
loans. 

The Mississippi-Louisiana visitors heard one of the 
16 business men, who made brief talks at a luncheon, 
say: “ Diversified farming has helped business. Money 
comes in every month and almost every week from the 


farms of the county. In the old days when farmers had 


only tobacco to sell they had but one payday a year.” 

President Bailey told the visitors: 

“ TIere in our bank we collect all the year; make loans 
all the year. An income of five million dollars from to- 
bacco has declined to less than two and a half million. 
Sales at the local stockyards have gone from zero to 
nearly a million dollars a year. The sheep population 
has grown from 3,000 to 17,000. The number of cattle 
has been increased enormously. Eroded hillsides have 
disappeared. 

“Our thought has been that we must try to retain an 
economic status that was equal to that which prevailed 
when we had five million dollars a year from tobacco. 
We have not figured on any big increase. We just tried to 
whip a decline.” 


The First National invited Montgomery County farmers, 4-H club boys, educators and business men to participate in 
the program arranged for the Mississippi-Louisiana group. Left, below, President Bailey explaining the bank’s agricul- 
tural credit file to his guests. Right, below, an informal luncheon at the [daho-Springs Hotel 
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Pomeroy National Bank 


A progress report on the Pomeroy 
(Ohio) National Bank's pure-bred cattle 
distribution program, which was the sub- 
ject of a picture story in BANKING just a 
year ago, appeared in a recent issue of the 
Pomeroy Democrat. Most of the editorial 
article appears below. 


RESULTS 
ag Meigs’ Five Year Pion 
We realize that the world does move on, even 
though something has not been given continuous pub- 
‘ficity. We suddenly realized-that for quite some time 
we had noted nothing concerning Meigs County's own 
five year plan, now seady to enter upon its third year. 
Needless to say, in spite of our lack of attention, the 
plan has continued and is prospering, as we found 
upon investigation. 
i Meigs County's five year plan is unlike that of 
‘Joseph Stalin, of Russia, inasmuch as it encourages 
‘private enterprise. It is the plan, entered into in 1939 
by the Pomeroy National Bank for the advancement 
of the beef cattle industry in this county by stocking 
Meigs farms with pure-bred Hereford cattle. Both 
the bank and the 57 farmers who have purchased the 
stock are even more enthusiastic now than in 1939 
ond all are satisfied that, they are on the road to in- 
creased farm income. If the plan. had been unsound, 
destined to flop, it would have flopped long ago. That 
“the farmers are still satisfied and still enthusiastic is 
its highest recommendation. 
In 1939, with the object in view of increpsing 
Meigs farm income and thus increasing the amount 
of business transacted by his institution, Edison Hob- 
stetter, now president but then cashier of the Pome- 
roy National Bank, contracted with a western cattle 
dealer for heifer Hereford calves to be shipped here. 
The calves were financed to Meigs County farmers by 
the bank and the first year 33 farmers availed them- 
selves of the opportunity of improving their herds with 
these pure-bred calves. Those calves are now cows, 
fhave been bred to registered bulls, of which there are 
now 28 in the county, and, following up Mother Na- 
ture’s plans for increase, are now having calves of 
their own. At this time, from the original 140 western 
Herefords in the original shipment, there are proba- 
bly 240 pure-bred Herefords with more on the way. 
That is growing into business rather than going into 
business. 


. qumber of farmers purchasing has grown to 57 and 
daily more and more farmers contact Mr. Hobstetter 
asking that he arrange more shipments this fall, which 
he expects to do. However, this coming shipment will 
be a different story than the first two. Then local far- 
mers had the advantage of price, paying $35. each for 
the calves. This year they may be higher but that is 
something thot must be taken up in the future. The 
point is that so far the plan has not only bettered the 
breed of beef ‘cattle in the county and awakened in- 
terest in their production but has proven profitable 
to the farmers. It is cheaper to feed good bred cattle 
:than to feed scrubs because they take on weight fas- 
‘ter. They are also more hardy than local stock. 

We talked to a gentleman who bought the aver-! 

‘age number of these calves. He informed us in all 

# seriousness that he is sorry that his farm is not suffi- 

) cient to care for many more. If there was ever a far- 
“mer fully. satisfied he was one. He convinced.us thot 

ithe plan gs sound. We were told of another case of a 

| satisfied farmer. He bought ten of the calves in 1939. 
‘So far this year, seven of his herd have calved and 
he has five more heifer calves, all worth good, solid 
United States money as registered stock. 

This movement to stock. the farms of Meigs 
County with registered cattle is gaining momentum. 
At this time the largest breeder in the county is A. E. 
Crew, who has a farm on Route 33 beyond the fair 
grounds. Mr. Crew has one of the finest Hereford 

i herds in this section of Ohio, eighty head of pure-bred 
stock. He, we are told, is another satisfied farmer. 
2 We are not a farmer but we have been leading 
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“Meigs 
County’s 
Answer” 


Ne EW years ago the Pomeroy (Ohiv) 
+3 National Bank realized it was 
missing an opportunity that stood in 
its front yard. 

Agriculture is Meigs County's lead 
ing source of income, and the hank 
devided it had neglected what could 
easily be a more important source of 
income and an equally important 
service to the community —farm 
loans, 

So the Pomeroy National got busy. 
It laid out a program for helping the 
farmers improve the breeds of their 
livestock and poultry, importing at 
various times several carlodd lots of 
cattle from the West 

“To date,” reports Edison Hot 
stetter, cashier, “the farmers have 
been able to show quite a substantial 
increase in their income, which natu 
rally gives them more money to 
spend with our merchants, There are 
about 200 farmers who have taken 
advantage of our willingness to assist 
them and all are highly pleased with 
the results.” 

The bank has two motion pictures, 
Livestock in Meigs and Meigs Coun 
ty's Answer, which it shows to Grange 
‘and other farmers’ meetings. The 
scenes are entirely local, demonstrat 
ing sail building, dairving, and fruit 
and truck farming. The second film 
is in color. 

“We are stressing the farm angle,” 
says Mr. Hobstetter, “because it is 
very hard for us to get an industry 
and we feel that the 2,700 farms in 
Meigs County are an industry in 
themselves. If we have any excess 
energy to expend, we should use it in 
the further development of some- 
thing we already have in the county, 
at the same time not overlooking any 
help we might be able to give in 
getting an industry.” 

in April 1938 the hank disposed of 
its corporate bonds “because of their 
yield and fluctuating values, anc 
adopted the tactics we are now using 
in increasing our loans to farmers.’ 
There has been a large increase in 
loans and a substantial rise in un- 
divided profits. 
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Above, Me. Uobstetter with his camera 
Right, an announcement used in pro 
moting one of the films 


there, Hart Stanbery, president of the bank, aad Mr. Hobstetter, Below. a clippune 


Pomeroy National Bank 


Pomeroy. Ohio 
presents 


Much has been said about the 


try im our county, but recently 
farming has been given sericus 
consideration 

We must thoak first of building 
cur col im order that we may 
taise more of our feed, make 
better pasture and prevent rcil 
@romon on our farms 

We believe that the 2700 farms 
«9 Meigs County are an indus- 
try within themselves and 
This picture is shown with the 
desire that you teap the 
benelits that come with better 
farming through soil buildieg 
practices and better breeds c! 
livestock 


and another picture -making scene 


Banker Leads 
In Move for 


BEGINNING—A page from the October 1940 issue of BANKING 


Below, A. E. Crew—the largest breeder of regis- 
tered cattle in Meigs County—receives a visit 
from Edison Hobstetter, cashier of the Pomeroy 


National Bank 


limited bilipes of the 
i 
Better Stock 
POMEROY — “Meigs County's «2 
Answer,” home movie showing aN 
scenes throughout the county, > 
will be shown Saturday night at a 2 Gs re 
meeting of Hemlock Grange. These 
pictures, taken by Edison Hobstet- 
ter, Pomeroy banker, have heen 
shown. at farm micetings in all 
parts of the county. One of the 1 4 
Objectives of the film is to show a Rtas 
the importance of high grade live- Pm 
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The Legal Answer Page 


Branches— National Banks 


In a state in which a state bank may not establish a 
branch without the approval of the state banking depart- 
ment, may a national bank establish branches upon au- 
thorization of the Comptroller of the Currency but without 
the approval of the state banking department? 


Tae right of a national bank to establish and operate a 
branch bank exists by virtue of express provision in the 
National Bank Act (12 U.S.C.A., Section 36). It is there 
provided that for a national bank to have this right in a 
state it must appear that state banks are specifically 
granted such authority by statute law. It is not enough 
if state banks have such authority “by implication or 
recognition.” Furthermore, the national bank desiring 
to establish branches is “subject to the restrictions as to 
location imposed by the law of the state on state banks.” 

This question was of great importance recently in 
Michigan. There several national banks located in va- 
rious Michigan cities consolidated and sought permis- 
sion of the Comptroller of the Currency to operate the 
former offices of these banks as branches of the new 
bank. The Michigan statutes provide that any consoli- 
dated bank resulting from the consolidation of two or 
more state banks “may, with the written permission of 
the commission (banking department), establish and 
operate as a branch or branches the consolidating bank 
or banks . . .” (Michigan Statutes Annotated, 23,867). 
The Comptroller granted the request. The national bank 
did not seek the permission of the state banking depart- 
ment for theestablishment and operation of the branches. 

The Attorney General of the State of Michigan 
brought proceedings questioning the authority of the 
national bank to operate branches. He took the posi- 
tion that the Michigan statutes create a conditional 
privilege which remains subject to the express condi- 
tion that written permission of the Commissioner of 
Banking must be obtained; that before Section 36 of 
the National Banking Act can be said to give national 
banks an absolute right to establish branches in a state, 
it should appear that the state law gives an unqualified 
or unconditional right to do so. 

The Michigan Supreme Court, however, reached the 
conclusion “that the approval of the Comptroller of 
the Currency alone is required for the establishment 
and operation of branch banks of a national banking 
institution within the State of Michigan . . .” (Rushton, 
Atty. Gen. v. Michigan Nat. Bank, 299 N. W. 129). 


Deposit Insurance—Termination 


After the termination of the insured status of a bank to 
what extent are deposits insured? 


Tue Banking Act of 1935 (Section 12B (i) (1)) pro- 
vides: “After the termination of the insured status of 
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any bank . . . the insured deposits of each depositor 
in the bank on the date of such termination, less all 
subsequent withdrawals from any deposits of such 
a shall continue for a period of two years to be 
insured . 

Where 3 an . insured depositor continued to make de- 
posits after termination of the insured status of the 
bank, the District Court in Tennessee held that with- 
drawals must be considered to have been made against 
the new deposits and not against the insured deposit. 

To hold otherwise would be to contravene the spirit 
of the Act, which was intended to prevent runs on 
banks by depositors. “If it should be the law that with- 
drawals from new business in a bank would be charged 
against the insured deposit of a depositor, there would 
be little probability of new business. 

“The strong probability is that there would be a 
run on a bank and change by the depositors to an in- 
sured bank. Whereas, if there is an insurance upon the 
amount the depositor has in the bank at the time of the 
termination of the insured status for a period of two 
years and only such withdrawals from this deposit to 
be charged against the insured deposit, there is some 
chance for a bank to persuade its depositors to continue 
business” (FDIC v. Winton, U.S.D.C., E. Tenn., July 
8, 1941). 


Wages and Hours 


What records are required to be kept for employees who 
are subject to the Act? 


Tre regulations provide that every employer is re- 
quired to maintain records which contain the following 
information: (1) name of employee and any identifying 
symbol; (2) home address; (3) date of birth if under 19; 
(4) occupation; (5) time of day and name of day on 
which work week begins; (6) regular hourly rate of pay 
for weeks when overtime compensation is due and basis 
on which wages are paid; (7) hours worked each work 
day and total hours worked each work week; (8) total 
daily or straight-time earnings of wages; (9) total 
weekly overtime excess compensation except where 
compensation on a semi-monthly or monthly basis; (10) 
total additions to or deductions from wages paid each 
pay period; (11) total wages paid each pay period; 
(12) date of payment and pay period covered by 
payment. 

A new requirement in the case of workers exempt as 
executive, administrative or professional employees or 
a8 outside salesmen, is that the employer must record 
not only name, address and occupation, as previously 
required, but also time work week begins, basis of wages, 
total wages paid each pay period and the pay period 
covered by the payment. (Regulations of Administrator, 
Sept. 15, 1941, U. S. Law Week, September 16, 1941, 
p. 2164). 
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Sate-tv C Make Fricncisa Banks 


Satecty Make Pricndis Barnnks 


Super Satecty Clhhecks Make Pricnds 
Super Satety Clhhecks Make 
Super Satety Make Pricnmds 


Super-Safety Checks Ma 


= For 
; F anks 
Safety Clhecks Make Friends For 
Su -S 
Make Fricnds For Banks 
Becks Mrake Friends For Banks 


Make Friends For Banks 


Make Friends For Banks 


heoecks Make Fricnds For Banks 


@ The list of banks that supply Super-Safety Checks to their 

customers fills 100 pages of type like the one shown above. 

And it’s a list that is constantly growing because the unique 

protective features, eye appeal and smooth writing surface 

of Super-Safety Checks attract and hold profitable custom- 

ers. One of the best ways to build bank earnings! A note COMPANY, INC. 

from you will bring you the full details. 

ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


BANKING 


Now What’s Your Score? 


These are the answers to the questions 
about money on page 22 of this issue 


. Clearly more than three-fifths of the bill is worth 

face value. 

. One-half is worth half value. 

. The Treasurer- of the United States will redeem 

mutilated fragments of currency at full face value, 

if you get— 

a. Acceptable notarized affidavit from owner, stat- 
ing he is the owner, the cause and manner of 
destruction. 

. Certificate executed, if possible, by bank offi- 
cial, stating he has read the affidavit; that affiant 
is a reputable person in community and worthy 
of belief. 

. Send fragments—affidavit and certificate direct 
to: Currency Redemption Division, Treasury 
Department, Washington, D. C. 

. Proof coins are struck for collectors and sold at a 
premium by the superintendent of the Philadelphia 
Mint. The planchets are polished and dies are fin- 
ished by hand. This gives coin a smooth, mirror-like 
finish—the most perfect coin condition. 
. Not necessarily. Imperfect or cracked dies cause de- 
fects. Coins also have cracks in them occasionally. 
. The famous Trade Dollar of 1873 to 1883, inclusive. 
It was issued for trade with the Orient in competi- 
tion with Spain and Mexico. It weighed more than 
the Mexican dollar, but contained 7 per cent less 
silver. Money changers soon caught on to the 
difference in value, so Uncle Sam redeemed the 
coins in 1887 for a period of six months. Thereafter 
they were worth bullion value only. 

. Isabella, Queen of Spain, appears on the Columbian 

quarter of 1893. : 

. Sometimes glass or hard metal is used to give true 

ring to counterfeit coins, but since they are moulded, 

they are generally soft and do not give true ring. 

Good United States silver coins are stamped out by 

dies under high pressure. Silver dollars, for example, 

are stamped by using 120 tons of pressure. This 
combined with hard metal gives “‘bell-like ring.” 

. By color of seal and serial number. Federal Reserve 

Notes are green; Silver Certificates are blue; United 

States Notes are red; and United States National 

Bank Notes are brown. 

. No. Ink will rub off both good and counterfeit bills. 

. Divide serial number by six and if the remainder is: 

1—check plate letter should be A or G; 2—B or H; 

3—C or I; 4—D or J; 5—E or K; no remainder— 

F orL. 

The face plate check letter and number are tiny 

and are in the lower right-hand corner above signa- 

ture of Secretary of Treasury. 
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12. Number made and condition govern prices paid. 


Proof. Mirrored surface. Most perfect possible. 

Uncirculated. Never circulated, also called mint 
condition. 

Fine. Very limited circulation. Features promi- 
nent and clear. No scratches, nicks or defects. 

Good. Really good but showing wear, but free 
from defects. 

Fair. Badly worn. Date showing. 

Junk. Showing holes—mutilated—scratches—al- 
terations. Worth only intrinsic value of metal. 


. Yes. Consider the “lowly cent”—(don’t call it a 


“penny.” No United States coin is called a penny). 
Every day in your bank Lincoln Cents, having a 
value of from three cents to $1.50, pass back and 
forth over the counter. 

Indian Head Cents, especially from 1860 to 1880 
with Liberty plainly readable, are worth a premium 
—1908 and 1909—S—“S” on reverse at bottom 
are good—1877 is especially rare. 


. Any new, uncirculated, coins in “rolls” back of 


1934 command premium. If you should run into a 
nest of 1916 Standing Liberty Quarters, they should 
be worth their weight in gold if uncirculated. 


. Probably the world’s largest silver coin is a Siamese 


piece of two and a half pounds weight—called the 
Siamese Dollar and is worth around $40 in our 
money. However, the largest coin is made on Isle of 
Yap (one of Caroline Islands). It is large, solid, 
thick stone wheels ranging in diameter from a foot 
to 12 feet, with a hole in the center to permit its 
being carried on poles. ; 


. Yes, we make money for various countries. Recent 


reports show our mints coining money for French 
Indo-China, the Dominican Republic and Nether- 
lands East Indies. 


. Uncurrent coin, that is coin reduced in weight by 


natural abrasion, if it can be clearly identified as to 
denomination and genuineness, will be accepted at 
face value. 


. In the old days it was quite a custom to shave coins, 


in order to get the silver or gold dust to sell as 
bullion. This was done mostly in the Old World. 
Some coins were actually reduced to half or even 
one-third size. Milling is used as protector from 
such practice on gold and silver coins. We do not 
mill nickels or cents. 


. By having a reliable coin book, showing amount of 


coins issued as of all dates. This is very important 
since condition and number issued govern prices. 


. Yes. The American Numismatic Association issues 


a monthly magazine devoted to actual money values 
—history, etc. It also has a library containing au- 
thentic books on money. These may be borrowed by 
payment of carrying charges. Get and study “‘ Know 
Your Money ”’—a free book published by the United 
States Secret Service, Washington, D. C. 
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Dexter, Michigan 
To the Editor: 


HAVE come to know a number of banks in the course 

of my Congregational ministry in four of these 

United States. My dealings with them have added 
steadily to the respect I hold for American banks and 
American bankers. 

But this memory piece is to be about the two banks I 
know best, and to tell about them I must go back along 
Memory Lane to the England I called home until 
shortly before World War I. 

The two banks were branches of the same great bank, 
the Midland Bank, Ltd.; but I knew it first as the York- 
shire Bank, and then as the London 
City and Midland Bank, Ltd. For 
about a dozen years my home was 
over and behind the Doncaster 
branch bank, of which my father 
| was the manager. 

Then, on leaving school, as I 
hadn’t any very definite idea of 
what career to follow, I agreed 
that banking might be all right. 
So, after passing my entrance examinations, I was 
assigned to the Goole branch as junior clerk. 

Five years I spent in that small bank, I’m not sorry 
now, but I recall that those five years were far from 
being the happiest years of my life. 


Tuere were three of us on the staff at Goole—manager, 
cashier, and the pitifully incompetent junior clerk. I 
didn’t get along at all well in that office. It wasn’t that 
I was guilty of any glaring mistakes. I suppose the 
trouble was that my heart wasn’t in the work. And 
being uninterested, I fell into the habit of day-dreaming. 
Perched up there on that high stool, I seemed to be on a 
mountain top, with far-flung 
valleys of the imagination 
for me to survey. 

Day-dreaming and absent- 
= mindednessgo together pretty 
well; they frequently got me 
into hot water. I can still 
see my irate manager storm- 
ing around the office, almost 
scaring me out of my wits 
and off my high perch, as he 
raved about some mistake I had made, or something 
I’d forgotten to attend to. 

He was a globular little man, and I suppose if I 
hadn’t been so terrified of his rages I’d have been amused 
as I looked down to that mass of roundness waving its 
arms and shouting at me. Round, red cheeks, very, very 
red when he was annoyed, which was often; very decid- 
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Dear Banking 


A Minister Remembers “Way Back When” 


edly round in the middle, and his head was shiny bald. 
How he escaped apoplexy has always remained a 
mystery to me. 

Those managerial rages threw me into such a state 
of panic that I couldn’t think of anything to say. The 
words I wanted simply swam away out of my reach; 
and all I could do was stare at His Highness, and wait 
for the storm of wrath to blow over. I think my silences 
only infuriated him the more. He probably thought me 
insolent. 

One time I remember well. After storming at me till 
he was almost exhausted, he 
turned his back on me and 
called to the cashier: “Here, 
Mr. Marshall, you talk to him. 
I’m going out. If I stay here 
any longer I’m afraid I'll kill 
the young devil.” 


Awotuer time he told me 
that of all the clerks he had 
ever had, I had made him swear more than all the rest 
of them put together. Not an achievement to be proud 
of, was it? 

From this you will guess that whatever the Lord in- 
tended me to be, it can’t have been a banker. And yet, 
I’m glad now for those years of experience, for I think 
I learned from them at least two lessons that were well 
worth learning. 

For one thing I learned the value of money. It was 
in my home behind and above the bank that I learned 
that lesson. Money was always treated with proper re- 
spect. It was not to be flung about heedlessly, but saved 
for possible future needs, and when spent, spent wisely, 
whether the amouht was a penny or a pound. 

My parents were not niggardly. They gave anony- 
mously and generously to our 
church and to other worthy 
causes, but they had no sym- 
pathy for those who held a 
“come easy, go easy” standard. 

Nor had they any respect 
for the practice of some people 
who deliberately left a small 
portion of food on their plate, 
for fear of being thought mean. 
We boys were taught that to waste food by leaving it 
on the plate to be thrown away, was a sin against God 
who provided the food for our use. 

There was a Spartan simplicity in our home that I 
am devoutly thankful for today. I credit it not by any 
means to myself, but rather to my strict upbringing, 
that—like the Apostle Paul—I am able to say: “In 
everything and in all things have I learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
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to be in want.” And that is a lesson I 
think it likely I’d never have learned 
if my parents had given me spending- 
money lavishly, and encouraged the 


frittering of it away. Waste not, want | 


not, was one of the aphorisms I 
learned in my banker’s family home. 


Wz were taught: Be thrifty, not only 
for your own sake, and for the sake of 
those who may depend on you for sup- 
port, but also for the good that can be 


done in the world through the money | 


saved by thrifty living. 

Another lesson I learned from my 
early days was that of keeping my 
mouth shut when other people were 


being discussed in my presence. From | 


all that my father said about what went 
on in his banking hours, his family 
might have thought him to be a pro- 
fessor in a school for the deaf and dumb. 
We’d never have known that he was a 


bank manager—not from his own lips. | 


And when I entered the bank, I took | 
a solemn oath that I would not divulge 


any information concerning our cus- | 


tomers’ business. 


That was a lesson that fitted in very | 


naturally with my ministerial career 
later. 


Cuances have taken place in English 
banking methods since I quit trying to 
prove my unfitness for that high calling. 
The first World War, for instance, 
brought in an army of women clerks. 
And I understand that those long, 
tedious, ledger columns of pounds, 
shillings, pence and farthings—oh, what 
a tragedy to get half-way through tot- 
ing up one of those well-nigh intermi- 
nable columns, and then be interrupted 
and have to start all over again!— 
well, those columns are things of the 
past because nowadays the banks are 
using those almost human or super- 
human machines that can be counted 
on to make no mistakes. I wish the bank 
had had one of them when I was drear- 
ily pursuing the long, long rows of 
figures from bottom to top and back 
again! 

But whatever changes the years have 
brought to banking in England, I feel 
very sure that still the quality of thrift 
is preached and practised, and still 
the English banker regards his cus- 
tomers’ business transactions with the 
bank as something that must on no ac- 
count be talked of outside the bank. 

No, I’m not a banker. I wasn’t “cut 
out” for that profession, but I’m glad 
my father was a banker, and I’m glad 
that I was one myself, even if the in- 
oculation “didn’t take”’! 

HAINSWwoRTH 
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Why Your Customers 


Should Buy Credit Insurance 


INGERTIP control of expenses is the best answer . . 

because Credit Insurance affords manufacturers and job- 
bers absolute control of Accounts Receivable. It places an 
actual cash value on these assets . . . a value which will be 
constant despite wars, depressions or other calamities. 


True, every first-class firm establishes a reserve to absorb 
credit losses. But in firm after firm, reserves have proved in- 
adequate . . . profit has been eliminated . . . working capital 
depleted by the failure of one large or several smaller 
companies. 


As a safeguard against such losses many Bankers regularly 
recommend AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE. This 
protection is necessary, particularly today, because of the im- 
pact of the Defense Program . . . of priorities, shortage of 
skilled labor and new equipment, and other unpredictable 
hazards to credit granting. 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE guaraniees payment 
of Accounts Receivable . . . substitutes certainty of value for 
uncertainty . . . at surprisingly low cost. Your customers 
would appreciate a recommendation that this protection be 
considered. 


Of special interest—AMERICAN policies may be made pay- 
able to any bank or trust company. Write Dept. K-10 today 
for your copy of “An Exposition of Credit Insurance with 
Relation to Commercial Banking.” 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 


New Yorn 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 


First National Bank Building, Baltimore 
J. F. McFadden, President 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


— 


Mr. ROCKWELL is bank advertising 
specialist of Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc., New York. 


VEN the most conservative banker 
K will agree on advertising for an 
anniversary. First of all, it offers 
an exceptional opportunity to enhance 
the prestige of the institution; second, 
it emphasizes the bank’s long service to 
the community. Most popular anni- 
versaries are usually the 50th, 75th and 
100th. Intermediate decades, while not 
so commonly commemorated, may be 
selected for special reasons. But, in any 
case, a real effort should be made to 
capitalize on the occasion and inform 
the public of the bank’s progress and 
services to the community. 
Anniversaries lend themselves natu- 
rally to historical themes. Properly pre- 
sented, this type of advertising has a 
broad appeal and should interest men 
and women of all age groups. Illustrated 
with old pictures, unusual drawings or 
documents, historical advertising can 
associate the bank’s growth directly 
with events in the development of the 
city. A little careful research should re- 
veal items which would be of maximum 
interest. Old customs, forgotten local 
anecdotes or legends, strange local 
ordinances, past outstanding commu- 
nity events or achievements, all pro- 
vide a rich source of material for an 
attention-getting historical campaign. 
It is generally a good rule to keep 
anniversary advertising as much on the 
human side as possible. When it comes 
to a choice of laying the cornerstone of 
the city hall, or telling the story of Jim 
Botts’ terrifying ride down Main Street 
when the first horsecar got out of con- 
trol—pick Jim Botts. Use a good illus- 
tration of the scene, preferably done in 
wood-cut style. Facts about the bank 
can be tied in with the same event, or 
mention can be made of the bank’s loca- 
tion or financial position at that time. 
Of course, it requires a little digging 
to unearth the right kind of human in- 
terest stories. The dry facts are easily 
accessible in old records. The bank’s 
minute book probably is full of dull de- 
cisions couched in unimaginative lan- 
guage, with occasional long-winded, 
flowery eulogies on the death of a trus- 
tee or officer. Outside of the bank’s of- 
ficialdom and a few relatives of the 
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Bank Anniversary Advertising 


HENRY T. ROCKWELL 


deceased, this type of information holds 
no fascination for the average person. 
However, many bankers still publish 
expensive, elaborate tomes describing in 
minute detail old time election notices, 
the resources on a certain day in 1881, 
and the number of meetings held before 
it was decided to build a new banking 
office. 

Now if the primary object of the anni- 
versary campaign is to arouse public 
interest and gain the goodwill of deposi- 
tors as well as the community, a differ- 
ent approach is required. Usually it 
takes an outsider to do this kind of a 
job. Too often the member of the bank’s 
staff assigned to the task cannot detach 
himself from his surroundings and the 
musty facts and figures from the vault 
to see the human interest side of the 
picture. He must also keep in mind that 
it is up to him to “please” his superior, 
the officers and trustees, and this re- 
sults in more of a “management” ap- 
proach than one of public-spiritedness. 
Safety, sound management and invest- 
ment policy are all right to touch upon, 
but not dwell upon, for in the public 
mind every bank today is sound, and it 
is not necessary to emphasize strength, 
age and security. 

Generally, three types of advertising 
are used: (1) the single anniversary ad- 
vertisement; (2) the souvenir booklet; 
and (3) the historical newspaper adver- 
tising campaign. Any one, or any com- 
bination, may be selected. If the bank 
merely wants to “get by” its anni- 
versary, it usually runs just an an- 
nouncement of the occasion. In this case 


it is most advisable to insert a full page, 
if newspaper rates are not exhorbitant. 
This is one time when a bank can afford 
to be dramatic without fear of being re- 
proached by conservative directors or 
depositors. Copy should give a brief but 
comprehensive outline of salient points 
in the bank’s growth. When an anni- 
versary booklet is published, in addition 
to the advertisement, both should be 
ready simultaneously and an offer of 
the booklet made in the paper. 

Issuing an anniversary booklet en- 
tails a great deal more time and trouble 
than an advertisement. But when pro- 
fessionally and carefully prepared it is a 
valuable keepsake for public and deposi- 
tors alike, providing a handy reference 
for past community life and banking 
progress. Depending on how detailed 
the story, the anniversary brochure 
may be from 12 to 100 pages. Usually 
the size is determined by the cost, re- 
membering that number of illustra- 
tions, complications in design, color, 
type of paper selected, printing meth- 
ods and many other elements affect the 
total expenditure. Typical examples of 
varying booklets may be the recent 
printing of a 6” x 9” 24-page deckled 
edge booklet with two-color cover for 
the Half Dime Savings Bank of Orange, 
New Jersey; and the issuance last year 
of an 8144” x 11”, 24-page publication, 
in offset, with gold impression cover, 
for the Dollar Savings Bank of the 
Bronx, New York. Naturally, costs 
varied widely, but both did an adequate 
job for the occasion. 

The historical series of advertise- 


Highlights from 1830 to 1860.... 


yr “Thundering”’ Red Bird 


The years between 1830 and 1860 saw 
great advancement in the Bronx. By 1840 
there were over 6000 residents in the 
territory, and its popularity was growing 
steadily 

West Farms, a separate village in those 
early days, was the main trading center. 
It was distinguished as having a post 
office, and rated important enough to 
warrant a stage coach “‘stop’’ on the 


From the Dollar Savings Bank’s 
Golden Anniversary brochure 
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ments is best illustrated by this year’s 
campaign of the Niagara County Sav- 
ings Bank, Niagara Falls, New York. 
Catchy headlines dramatized unusual 
stories about old Niagara. Each adver- 
tisement told a human interest episode, 
sometimes familiar to the reader, oft- 
times bringing a forgotten anecdote to 
life. Prominent events in bank history 
and progress were carefully worked in 
each piece of copy so that the reader 
learned facts about the bank without 
being bored. 


One advantage of newspaper adver- 
tising over the booklet is that the for- 


mer reaches a wider audience—not only | 


depositors, but everyone in the com- | 


munity in all walks of life. A newspaper 
campaign also aids in obtaining public- 


ity. Although publicity in the local = 


press is not difficult to obtain for a local | 
institution, especially if formal releases | 


are prepared so that the editor doesn’t 
worry about re-writing and checking. 
A successful anniversary campaign 
should be carefully considered and all 
factors evaluated for public interest. 


Bankers are most emphatic in stating 


that “it’s the depositor’s or stockhold- 
ers money” they’re spending, so it 
must be handled economically. This is 
perfectly true, and in order to give the 
bank’s present and potential depositors 
a real run for their money, let’s see 
more advertising that is really informa- 
tive, interesting to read, and produc- 
tive. If it meets the first two require- 
ments, it’s bound to result in tangible 
returns in addition to giving the bank 
credit for originality and progressive- 
ness. 


Cover of the booklet published by the 
Half Dime Savings Bank, Orange, N. J. 


We are 
Threescore and 


The 


HALF DIME 
SAVINGS BANK 
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WAS THE MOT 
SOING pownstTAIRS: 


M“* CANISTER was always Johnny- 
on-the-spot. But a little more 
dignity would have made a lot 
better impression on customers. 


And just as dignified behavior is 
important to the prestige of a bank, 
so are the checks you supply deposi- 
tors. That’s why banks with a keen 
sense of public relations standardize 
on Hammermill Safety. 


Of all leading check papers, Ham- 
mermill Safety is the one paper your 
customers know best. *They use 
Hammermill Papers in their busi- 
ness. They respect Hammermill 
quality. And they respect your 
judgment when you furnish them 
checks on Hammermill Safety. 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SURFACE MARK 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


To OF BANKER cay, 


HE USED THE &~p 


This is the “plus” value no other 
check paper can offer—the oppor- 
tunity to harness for your bank the 
prestige and good will of the Ham- 
mermill name . . . the best known 
name in paper. 

*HERE’S THE PROOF: An independent 
organization asked 1,000 deposi- 
tors, “‘With which one brand-name 
of check paper are you most fa- 
miliar?”’ 


HAMMERMILL SAFETY topped the sec- 
ond-ranking brand by more than 6 
to 1... polled almost twice the 
votes of all other brands combined! 


See for yourself why Hammermill 
Safety wins the vote of 2 out of 3 
depositors. Mail coupon for sample 
book and “Reference File” of speci- 
men. checks. 


Saft 
of Hammermi 
= ce File of Checks. 
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s Manpower in British Banks 


F. BRADSHAW MAKIN 


“‘How are British banks attempting to cope with the personnel problem? The main plan 
at the moment appears to be the recruiting of women to take over the less important 
routine jobs, and the promotion of experienced women staff members to higher posts.” 


The author, who contributed “Banking as Usual” to the 
March issue of BANKING, writes: “Quite apart from official 
suggestion, it is felt that the situation which will eventually 
develop will compel the banks to cooperate if only for their 
own material benefit. As competition is, for all practical 
purposes, ‘dead’ for the duration, cooperation appears to 
be a sine qua non.” 


was published shortly after the outbreak of the 

present war and it was found that bank officers 
30 years of age and over were reserved, many bankers 
felt that the labor problem was not going to be particu- 
larly difficult for them. True, a number of bank officers 
in the Territorial Forces were immediately called up for 
war service, but they were mostly young men, and their 
loss, though inconvenient, was not really serious. 

The extra work necessitated by the duplication of 
records, the requirements of the defense regulations, 
and the various financial controls was certainly consid- 
erable, but in the main it was dealt with by the existing 
staff which had perforce to work a little harder, a little 
longer, and to cut down on the lunch period. The war 
appeared to take an unconscionable time in gathering 
momentum, and as there was no rapid calling up of men 
to the fighting services no important staff shortage de- 
veloped. As the under 30’s were slowly called upon to 
join the forces the ranks of the juniors were naturally 
thinned out and some means of filling the vacancies had 
to be found. Generally speaking, little was done, ex- 
cept that an approach was made to women who had left 
the bank service on marriage, with the suggestion that 
they could reengage for the duration of the war. 

Quite a number took advantage of the offer, particu- 
larly those whose husbands were already in the forces, 
and consequently the banks were able to augment their 
staffs with a supply of trained and efficient women, thus 
the needs of the situation were almost fully met. 


We Britain’s official list of reserved occupations 


Tae events of 1940, however, shook most people, bank- 
ers included, out of their complacency and it was grad- 
ually realized that the staffing problem would in all 
probability become somewhat acute. 

This view was more than confirmed when the revised 
list of reserved occupations was issued, for it was then 
found that bank officers up to 35 were liable to be called 
for service any time after July 15, 1941, and officers up 
to age 41 any time after October 1941. A large body of 
trained officers, men who had spent from 15 to 20 years 
in the service of the bank, are therefore due to join the 
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colors before the end of the present year. It is needless to 
say that the position is serious and calls for careful at- 
tention. 

However, a temporary respite has been obtained by 
virtue of an arrangement with the authorities under 
which the banks can apply for a six months’ deferment 
for their key men or those in positions of particular re- 
sponsibility. Few deferments will be granted, however, 
in the case of men between 30 and 35 and the bulk of 
this class will be in the armed forces within the next 
month or so. Of the 36-41 class, the percentage of men 
deferred will be much higher, but even so the majority 
will be taken. In the case of important key men, in this 
latter group, though the suspension of their calling no- 
tice is for six months only, the banks may apply for a 
renewal which, in many cases, will be granted. 

The loss of trained and valuable personnel is now be- 
ginning to be felt and will increase in intensity until the 
early months of 1942 when the position should, in the 
absence of any increase in the age for military service, 
stabilize itself. 


Wouex who have had business training, whether in 
banks or ordinary commercial offices, can now apply for 
a position with a bank, and if found reasonably suitable 
will be engaged and trained. Women already on the 
staff are understudying the work of senior male members 
and for the first time since the last war are taking over 
the duties of tellers at the counter. Incidentally provi- 
sion is being made for increases in remuneration for fe- 
males who are promoted to positions of relative respon- 
sibility. 

It is doubtful whether these steps, admirable as they 
may be, will meet the situation that will eventually arise 
and further changes must be envisaged shortly. Man- 
agers and key men due to retire on pension are being re- 
tained and it is possible that men who have retired in 
recent years will be asked to return. The difficulty in 
recalling retired officers is that they are out of touch with 
the many and varied rules, orders, and edicts issued 
under the defense regulations, a full knowledge of which 
is essential. 

There is no question of saving labor by the installa- 
tion of mechanization, as this has been going on for some 
years, and most offices where machines can be usefully 
employed are already equipped. In any case, no more 
machines can be installed at the present time as they 
cannot be obtained. 

In a banking system such as Britain’s, with its mul- 
tiplicity of branches spread over the country, there is 
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always the possibility of dealing- with 
the problem in part by a closing down of 
a number of branch offices. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1939 the 24 joint stock banks of 
Great Britain (including North Ireland) 
operated some 11,643 branches. What 
the figure is today cannot be disclosed, 
but it is considerably less. Soon after 
war broke out many small sub-branches, 
both in suburban and country districts, 
were closed for the duration and the 
business transferred to the nearest local 
office. A number of branches have of 
course been demolished by enemy ac- 
tion, and though a number have re- 
opened in nearby premises, many others 
have been closed and their business 
transferred to the nearest branch of the 
same bank. Furthermore, other branches 
which were unremunerative, have now 
been closed. 


Is considering this question of closing 
branches it must be realized that in 
Britain today there is no real compe- 
tition between the banks. There is an 
understanding between them that no 
bank will poach accounts from another 
and no bank may offer special rates, 
etc., to obtain an account. Practically 
the only inducement to retain one’s 
present bank or to transfer to another is 
personal friendship. This fact, coupled 
with the actual cooperation between 
banks, which today is closer than ever, 
opens the door to important and far- 
reaching developments. 

Many districts are overbanked be- 
cause each of the big five maintain 
branch offices in a town which, at the 
most, only requires two offices. In the 
past it has been known to happen that 
a bank would close a branch in town 
“A” with the understanding that its 
competitor would close a branch in 
town “B.” There is every sign that the 
mutual closing of redundant offices will 
continue and it is considered in certain 
quarters that there will be increased 
consultation and cooperation between 
the banks to this end. Should the age for 
military service be raised then the exi- 
gencies of the situation will probably 
force the issue. 


Treasury Puts $74.90 in Every 
Pocket 


Did you have $74.90 last month? 
That’s the amount the Treas- 
ury said each of the 133,422,000 
persons in the country should have 
had on the basis of $9,993,572,514 
in circulation. from United Press 
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Tix IROQUOIS tomahawk had three parts—the 
R.A.F.’s lethal fighter has over 10,000 . . . Many of the 
more vital parts for the Curtiss “Tomahawk” are coming 
out of Bendix, N. J. at an almost unbelievable rate—from 
Eclipse Aviation. 

Eclipse has expanded tenfold—in twenty-four months. 
Its in-line production system is geared to streamlined of- 
fice procedure. Specifications, correspondence, details and 
memoranda are talked away to Ediphones—minds are 
kept free for the big problem of speeding National Defense 
. . . Ediphone Voice Writing will “mesh” the time of 
secretaries and executives in a one-man business or an 
industry. For a demonstration—free—simply phone 
Ediphone (your city) or write Dept. K10, Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., West Orange, N. J. or 
Thomas A. Edison of Canada, 

Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto. 


“TIME-SCALPERS”—AT WORK 
Ediphones help “keep 'em flying.” 

A small cross-section of the gen- ~ 
eral offices of Eclipse Aviation | 
and Pioneer Instrument Divisions 

of Bendix Aviation Corp. at 
Bendix, N. J. 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department of BANKING is 
-conducted by our Methods and 
Ideas reporter, John J. McCann. 


Bull’s-Eye 


THIS COLUMN passed along the com- 
ment of a prominent financial editor a 
few issues ago on the lack of bank 
guard marksmanship publicity. As a 
result of that item we have received 
many indications that the guns in 
the holsters are hard-hitting, straight- 
shooting irons. Just recently THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA COMPANY FOR INSURANCES 
ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES, 
Philadelphia, reported that it has, for 
the past three years, paid a bonus sal- 
ary to guards qualifying as pistol marks- 
men as follows: Expert, 255 to 300 points, 
$3 monthly; sharpshooter, 210 to 254 
points, $2 monthly; marksman, 165 to 
209 points, $1 monthly. Guards must 
qualify each year by December 1, on 
the bank range and under the super- 
vision of authorized judges. As a result 
of this policy 70 men out of 126 quali- 
fied, or 55 per cent in the first year. 
Last season, with a reduced number of 
guards, 78 out of 113 qualified, or 69 
per cent. 


Money Orders 


THE MARQUETTE NATIONAL BANK of 
Minneapolis recently announced a new 
five-and-ten cent banking service in the 
form of streamlined money orders. If 
the amount is less than $10, the service 
costs a nickel. More than $10 (up to 
$200) the charge is a dime. In current 
promotion the new bank money order 
is contrasted with postal and express 
orders in this manner: The cost is less. 
No lengthy application to fill out. The 
order is drawn by machine—fast and 
legible. The receipt is a duplicate of 
the original, not an easily misplaced 
stub. The bank has opened a special 
window for money order transactions 
as well as offering the service through 
any window of the savings department 
—accounts which are most likely to re- 
quire the service. 


Instalment Buying 


MILWAUKEE BORROWERS, at least, 
were well posted on the effects of the 
new government regulations for the con- 
trol of instalment sales which went into 
action September 1. A full page news- 
paper advertisement by the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK of Milwaukee appeared 
through the latter part of August, inter- 
preting the purposes of the regulations 


Four New Bank Interiors 


The remodelled lobby 

of the Chase National’s 

Rockefeller Center 

branch, New York, 

has fluorescent light- 

ing, walnut paneled 
walls 


Colonial atmosphere 

marks the new branch 

of the National Shaw- 

mut Bank, Boston, at 

Charles and Beacon 
Streets 


Main banking floor of 

the Public National 

Bank & Trust Com- 

pany’s new main office 

on Broad Street, New 
York City 


This marble mural in 

the remodelled home of 

The Central Trust 

Company, Cincinnati, 

is made of 200 pieces of 
stone 


and the revised terms of bank consumer 
loans. Each advertisement blocked the 
copy pertaining to the revisions in the 
bank’s lending program. Most note- 
worthy point about this campaign was 
its timeliness and the fact that it at- 
tempted to frame the customer’s mind 
to the fact that abiding by the new 
regulations without complaint was a 
patriotic duty. Ads made a point of ap- 
pealing to new borrowers, but at the 
same time cautioned against borrowing 
heedlessly and needlessly. 


Handy Telephone Exchange 


OveER the entrance door of the First 
NATIONAL BANK of Beaumont, Texas, 
is a little balcony, about eight feet wide, 
at an elevation of 10 feet above the 
banking floor. Here is located the bank’s 
telephone exchange to take care of all 
incoming calls. 

The operator, therefore, has a com- 
plete and unobstructed view of the en- 
tire banking floor, front to rear. She 
can see whether an officer is at his desk; 
if he is not, she can ring the nearest 
telephone so that someone else can take 
care of the telephone call. She can do 
her work without the lost motion usu- 
ally attendant on an enclosed exchange. 

Another unusual feature of the bank 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 52) 
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How Familiar Are YOU With The New Note 
In Residential Mortgage Risk Ratings? 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What i i looked i i idential 
oc 1s moines overlooked in rating residential mortgages: let “Your And Your 
e type of operating equipment in the home. For what a house Pocketbook”’ demonstrate 

costs to LIVE IN influences both the owner’s ability and his ' tect % 
willingness to pay. 

+ * * ating equipment has on the 
Now and then, home buyers legitimately complain about the cost of home ownership. it’s 
livability of their homes. How many important reasons can you @ new approach to sounder 
name for their dissatisfaction? . 

mortgages. Mail the coupon 

Here are some: High operating costs. Excessive maintenance ex- 
pense. Lack of modern conveniences for greater comfort and 
enjoyment, and hence, early obsolescense. 

How can you guard against buyer dissatisfaction, and avoid hav- 
ing a “white elephant” on your hands, in case of a default? 


Insist on well-known, quality-built operating equipment when 
examining residential mortgages. General Electric home wiring 
systems, heating plants and kitchen appliances are unsurpassed 
for dependable performance, enduring economy and long life. 
And “Equipment by G-E” is assurance of low obsolescence and 
greater saleability in the event of default. 
x * * 

Can you name the publication that shows how home buyers can 
live better at less cost? ee 


MAIL TODAY 


General Electric Home Bureau 
Dept. HB-12810, 1285 Boston Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Please send me a copy of Your New Home 
and Your Pocketbook. 


This is a sure give away, for the booklet is illustrated right on 
this page! May we send you a copy? 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 
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METHODS—Continued 


is three-speed lighting in the ceiling, 
which provides different lighting in- 
tensity according to the weather. If the 
sun is shining brightly only 40 per cent 
of the light may be necessary (accord- 
ing to the time of day) or none at all. 
In cloudy or rainy weather the bank 
can increase the illumination 100 per 
cent. 


Torch of Freedom 


As AUTHORIZED DEALERS for the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board, the 
BANK OF MONTREAL, through its head 


office and 500 branches, cooperates with 
the Government in marshalling the na- 
tion’s financial resources for the great 
war effort on the following six-point 
program: (1) To ensure that sufficient 
exchange is available to pay for imports 
essential to Canada’s war effort; (2) to 
enable Canadian debtors to meet their 
contractual obligations payable in for- 
eign currencies; (3) to prevent indis- 
criminate or uncontrolled repatriation 
of non-resident investments in the 
country; (4) to prevent unnecessary 
dissipation of the accumulated foreign 
assets of Canadian residents and to 
conserve them for use in the national 


Investment Service 


STATE AND 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


UNITED 


STATES 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Telephone FRAnklin 6800—LD 92-93 


Teletype CGO 987 


cause; (5) to enable the Government to 
carry out its war financing on an orderly 
basis with minimum cost; (6) to reduce 
the drain upon United Kingdom foreign 
exchange resources. A strong newspaper 
campaign backs up this statement of 
policy in appealing for the cooperation 
of all groups involved. 
Vocational 

THE First NATIONAL BANK of La- 
peer, Michigan, has worked out a plan 
with the vocational agricultural de- 
partment of the local high school for 
awarding pure-bred dairy calves to 
freshmen boys who intend to follow the 
agricultural course through high school. 
One calf is awarded each year under the 
plan. In effect, the bank provides the 
means for practical demonstration. And, 
according to the story, the boys of La- 
peer County have reaped a handsome 
profit. This is the kind of a program 
that takes the long view of the future 
and insures the goodwill of the next 
generation. 


Sales Barometer 


THe First NATIONAL BANK of 
Tampa, Florida, sets its first Defense 
Bond and Stamp sales goal at $500,000. 
The interesting feature of this particu- 
lar promotion is the barometer chart 
carried in each advertisement which 
records total sales to date. There’s some- 
thing about this well tested device that 
holds interest in a drive. The chart also 
provides a theme and continuity for the 
campaign. Of course, when the half 
million mark is hit the goal will be set 
to a million and ad infinitum. 


New Note 


Music—to break the monotony of 
work, reduce fatigue and bolster morale 
—is the new note in employee relations 
at The National City Bank of New 
York. Recorded music was first tested 
in the personal credit department of the 
42nd Street branch for clerks on the 
evening shift from 7 p.m. to 2 a.m. 
Within two weeks officials decided to 
make similar installations in eight other 
sections of the bank. Now 180 em- 
ployees are working to rhythm. The 
recordings are “musical backgrounds” 
—without vocals, brass, drums or the 
boop-a-doop of the modern juke box. 
The musical tempo is “keyed” to work 
movements for best results. Playing 
periods are short and total not more 
than two hours out of an eight-hour 
work day. A growing number of indus- 
trial concerns liave installed the service. 
But the idea is by no means new. It 
dates back to the early Greeks. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 54) 
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THE IBM PROOF MACHINE keeps your proof 


Today, in banks all over the country, 
lines of depositors are longer before 
every teller’s window. Heavy deposits 
often mean extra worry and extra hours 
for the bank’s proof department, and 
all other departments having to do 
with check handling. 


To avoid costly overtime, tedious 
cross-checking, and difference-time de- 
lays in these times of “‘peak’’ business, 
the proof departments of many modern 
banks are equipped with IBM Proof 
Machines. The IBM Proof Machine is 
a guarantee that the entire process of 
clearing checks can be handled with 


department ahead of todays increased check volume 


maximum speed and efficiency. In one 
easy operation the IBM Proof Machine 
sorts, lists, proves and endorses checks. 
It brings them under a single accurate 
control and deposits are proved against 
a master tape so that errors are in- 
stantly located. 

No matter how great the volume of 
deposits, no matter how high the 
“peak” of each day’s business, the 
IBM Proof Machine simplifies check 
clearing and does the job accurately in 
the quickest possible time. 

For details write to our general 


offices, 590 Madison Ave., New York. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


Offices in & Principal Cities 
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METHODS—Continued 


Philately 


NOT SINCE THE DAYS of the New York 
World’s Fair has the public had the 
chance to see the collection of hand- 
painted and autographed stamped en- 
velopes that were again on view in the 
windows of the C1T1zENs SAVINGS BANK 
of New York City. This collection of 
covers, which is valued today at $40,- 
000, has among its famous signatures 
those of the King and Queen of England, 
autographed on coronation day and 
bearing the cancellation of Buckingham 
Palace. Others include Stanley Bald- 


“Dependable 
‘Responsible 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


win, Ramsay MacDonald, Charlotte, 
Grand Duchess of Luxemburg, the kings 
of Norway, Sweden and Yugoslavia, 
and H. E. Albert Lebrun, ex-president 
of France. J. T. Dye, art director of the 
New York Museum of Science and In- 
dustry, owner of the collection, spent 
many months on the miniature painting 
which decorates the exhibit. The entire 
collection will soon be presented to the 
Smithsonian Institution. 


Defense 


THE Morris PLAN Bank of Virginia 
(Richmond) recently purchased 10,000 
copies of the booklet entitled “Na- 


Efficient 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


tional Defense—How Can I Help?” for 
distribution to radio listeners who come 
to the bank and ask for a copy. This 
publication has appeared on the news- 
stands throughout the country and is 
sold for 25 cents. On the inside back 
cover the bank reprinted a recent news- 
paper advertisement which outlined 
“seven national defense suggestions,” 
each of which tied in a service of the 
bank. 


Time 


RECENTLY THE First NATIONAL 
Bank of St. Louis announced that the 
correct time machine installed in the 
lobby in January 1939 had answered its 
30 millionth telephone call. Calls now 
average 34,000 per 24-hour day. Cur- 
rently the machine plugs Defense 
Bonds and Stamps in a brief message 
that follows the correct time. Here is 
another good indication of how banking 
employs every available medium to 
push Defense Bond sales. 


Car Financing 


HERE’S AN IDEA that eliminates a lot 
of trouble due to lack of facts and fig- 
ures on car financing applications. To all 
prospective borrowers THE SECURITY- 
First NATIONAL BANK of Los Angeles 
issues a simple card chart which pro- 


(USE THIS CARD 


‘ASK THE DEALER TO GIVE YOU 


us show vou Gum ow ran 
“without ony hidden charges 
= YOU 60. NOT HAVE TO BE A DEPOSITOR. 
IN THIS BANK TO USE THIS SERVICE 


buying car now. 


~ 


vides a memorandum form for all the 
essential facts. The prospect is advised 


to ask his dealer for the information. 
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The card lists in addition to ‘make, 
model, body type, engine and serial 
number these pertinent figures: Cash 
price of car, accessories, license and 
vehicle tax, sales tax, and total price 
less down payment. Also, the net price 
plus insurance, finance, and monthly 
payment figures are detailed at the bank. 
The presentation of this card at any 
branch saves time and, in addition, 
identifies the applicant as a bank 


prospect. 
Purchase Control 


THE Nassau County CLEARING 
House AssociaTIon has recently de- 
veloped a form standardization and 
group purchase program for member 
banks. A bulletin outlining the func- 
tions of the plan makes these pertinent 
recommendations on purchase control: 
(1) Fix the responsibility of supply 
room maintenance; (2) keep a memo 
record on supplies running low; (3) fix 
the responsibility for purchases; (4) 
adopt an adequate order form; (5) 
maintain a reference file on completed 
orders. Each of these items is covered 
quite extensively in the bulletin. First 
indication of success of the program 
was the initial “order” form approved 
by 14 members who purchased 12,000 
sets at a cost of $2.12 per each 500 sets. 


Thrift 


THE RoyAL BANK oF CANADA key- 
notes its Fall campaign to the theme 
that thrift is a patriotic duty in wartime 
and that each individual can make a 
valuable contribution to the national 
war effort by exercising restraint in the 
purchase of non-essentials. To this end, 
the bank announces through newspaper 
space and posters a free “Family Bud- 
get Book” which provides a formula 
for the control of personal spending. 
In this campaign one notes a significant 
parallel between the bank’s advertising 
and the stated policy of the Canadian 
Government; namely, to take every 
possible and practical step to avoid un- 
controllable inflation and to induce the 
people to postpone non-essential spend- 
ing until happier times. The treatment 
of newspaper space and posters is dra- 
matic, attention-getting. Advertisements 
headline the captions: Thrift Gives 
Canada Wings—Thrift Builds Ships— 
Thrift Equips Men. 


Public Relations 


Tue INDUSTRIAL NATIONAL BANK of 
Detroit again sponsors E. A. McFaul, 
popular radio commentator, in a new 
Fall series of public relations talks to 
groups of service clubs, church, frater- 
nal and social organizations. Two new 
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talks have been added to a long reper- 
toire of timely subjects appealing to the 
interests of each of these groups. 
Engagements are made long in advance 
and, because of the demand on Mr. 
McFaul’s time, are restricted to audi- 
ences of not less than 100. Mr. McFaul, 
liaison public relations officer, has 
served the bank for a number of years 
as radio commentator. 


Defense Bond Plan 


THERE ARE, no doubt, thousands of 
voluntary payroll deduction plans op- 
erating in banks over the country in 
behalf of Defense Savings Bonds and 


Stamps. But there is a newsworthy 
variation in the program recently 
adopted by the Turrp NATIONAL BANK 
of Nashville. In order to encourage the 
purchase of bonds as well as systematic 
saving, the bank contributes as a 
special bonus a bond or stamps equiva- 
lent to 25 per cent of the amount pur- 
chased by any employee from his or her 
salary deduction account. Employees 
may authorize payday deductions in 
any amount in multiples of 50 cents, 
but not less than $1. 

However, bonds purchased in excess 
of 10 per cent of annual salary are not 
subject to the bonus. 


Bebind the Scenes in the Foreign Department 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Mail Medium 


DIRECT MAIL ‘promotion no longer 
confines its force to the contents of an 
envelope. Now the envelope itself has 
become an effective medium. One of 
the largest manufacturers in the field 
has developed the idea of lithographing 
a sales or publicity message on the flap 
side of its regular business envelopes. 

Of late, this new form has been taken 
"up by the thousands by hotels and 
chambers of commerce. Now banks, 
for example, the ANNAPOLIS BANKING 
AND Trust Company of Maryland, 
have adopted the idea to illustrate 
historic maps, industrial wealth, and 


bank buildings. It makes an interesting 
companion piece to the pictorial check. 


Mortgages and Defense Bonds 


As SERVICING AGENT for FHA loans, 
the WINTERS NATIONAL BANK AND 
Trust Company of Dayton reports 
that the frequent request from borrow- 
ers for the privilege of paying more 
than the scheduled amortization, due 
to higher incomes, fathered this thought: 
Recently the bank addressed to all 
FHA borrowers a form letter explaining 
that advance payments have to be ap- 
plied under present regulations, which 
provide for either payment of the next 
monthly instalment falling due or for 


DEALERS IN 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 


SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


reduction of principal and continuance 
of monthly payments in accordance 
with the schedule applicable to the re- 
duced principal. However, the bank 
suggested a practical alternative. to the 
prudent borrower who wishes to apply 
part of his increased earnings toward 
his mortgage. The letter recommended 
that surplus funds be invested in Series 
E Defense Bonds; these bonds to be 
placed in a safe deposit box and ear- 
marked for future mortgage payments. 
Then should earning decline or mis- 
fortune hit the borrower, the bonds 
would be his insurance against default- 
ing payments in the future. The letter 
pointed out the interest advantage of 
this type of investment, its patriotic 
cause, and the positive guarantee of 
safety which it offers the saver. 


Sequel 


In SEPTEMBER this column described 
an effective mailing piece issued by THE 
NaTIONAL City Bank of Cleveland 
which supplied a graphic answer to the 
question—“ Can I really get enough of 
a mortgage to make it possible for me 
to own a home?” No. 2 in this series, 
appealing to several thousand “rent- 


The question at the top and the bank’s an- 

swer at the bottom of the illustration above 

appear on the front and back of The Na- 
tional City Bank’s folder 


ers,” is a companion piece which takes 
the same method of answering “Why 
should I build a home?” The folder il- 
lustrates three case examples for renters 
paying $40, $50 and $60 monthly. In 
the first instance, on an FHA mortgage 
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amounting to $5,400 on a home having 
a value of $6,000, the chart indicates 
that, at the end of the 20-year mortgage, 
the normal maintenance and taxes or 
rent will be estimated at $6.95 monthly 
in contrast to the $40 monthly which 
goes on indefinitely for the confirmed 
rentpayer. Both folders present the 
story effectively and inquirers by the 
score hurry to the mortgage depart- 
ment for more information. 


Canada Calling 


EARLY LAST MONTH California doffed 
its hat to another vacation paradise— 
Canada—through a striking advertise- 
ment sponsored by THE First Na- 
TIONAL Trust & SAviNGs Bank of San 
Diego. The late fishing and early hunt- 
ing seasons of the North, the charming 
cities, the friendly welcome of Canada 
to tourists were mentioned in the ad- 
vertisement along with appropriate 
comment on the patriotic advantage of 
spending some vacation money where it 
will help increase the available ex- 
change for American goods. Here is an 
example of what may be called interna- 
tional public relations. 


Window Display 

DuRING SHARON’s recent Centennial 
Week celebration, the McDowE Lt Na- 
TIONAL Bank staged two effective win- 
dow displays which dramatically por- 
trayed the progress of that industrious 
section of Pennsylvania. The first 
window contained numerous curios, 
ranging all the way from the long han- 


PANY has published, for distribution to 
prospective trust customers, a small 
booklet entitled, “The March of Taxes,” 
which gives a history in outline form of 
both the Connecticut and Federal in- 
heritance, income, estate and gift tax 
levies, beginning with 1900 through 
1941. This compilation shows the trend 
in tax rates through the years. Here are 
the concluding paragraphs of the book- 
let: 

“ A motorist crossing Fairfield County 
has his choice of two routes: the Boston 
Post Road with its numerous stop lights 
and heavy truck traffic, or the high- 
speed Merritt Parkway. 


“Men and women of means similarly 
have a choice when arranging to pass 
their property on to the next genera- 
tion. 

“Similarly, one way may be far more 
costly than another. 

“In the present generation Federal 
income, estate, and inheritance taxes 
have become a major factor in estate 
shrinkage. 

“In view of all this, we believe it 
would be the part of wisdom for every 
man and woman of means to sit down 
today with our trust officers and discuss 
the financial aspects of his or her 
situation.” 


Then you telephoned... 


A strange street, blinding headlights, an unavoidable accident, some 
one injured. . . . The emergency ride to the hospital, policeman’s 
whistle screeching. . . . Then you telephoned the Standard agent — 
one of thousands throughout America. 


Relief! For suddenly you realize the full value of your Standard 
automobile insurance policy. Perhaps the accident isn’t so serious 
after all. But Standard acts to protect your interests, and, if lawful 
claims result, pays damages to the limits of your policy. 
dled bed-warmer to pin-firing long 
rifles—all reminiscent of Sharon as a 
lusty infant. The “stopper” in this 
window was a kicking infant in a bas- 
sinette. The second window was themed 
around a manikin dressed as a drum- 
majorette. It contained exhibits of 
local products. 


Standard Service, Standard Selective Ratings and the Safe Driver 
Reward all combine to provide utmost security at low cost. 


Your Standard agent or broker can help you develop a sound defense 
against loss due to automobile accidents; burglary; embezzlement; 
injuries to you, your employees or the public; and similar hazards. 
You are safer every way in his hands. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies...Since 1884 


Tax History 


THE trust department of THE BripGE- 
PoRT (Connecticut) City Trust Com- 


October 1941 
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IDEA BITES MAN.. © 


and escapes in the confusion 


What? Another million dollar 
idea lost, Mr. Welby? Tough 
luck, and we’re sorry...but why 
will you insist on jotting your 
thoughts on little scraps of 
paper? After all, constructive 
ideas are too important and 
elusive to be treated so 
shabbily...you’ll have to 
admit that ! 


Oh...so that’s why? You hate to take 
Miss Jones away from her work just to 
capture a vagrant hunch? And, you say, 
you’d probably lose the idea anyway 
before she could find her book and 
pencil, and leap into your office? Of course, 
your problem is quite understandable, 
Mr. Welby. But the solution is so simple... 


Pardon us for pointing, sir, but see 
that man across the street? Yes, that’s 
the one! Name’s Robinson...respon- 
sible job. Well, he had lost-idea 
trouble, too. Up to two weeks ago. 
Then he asked us to send him a 
Dictaphone on trial. No, that’s not it 
...the one he’s using now he bought! 


See? Notice how easily he reached for 
his Dictaphone to put an idea on 
record where it can’t be lost. He uses 
his Dictaphone all day long. The 
Dictaphone method helps him get 
things done when they should be done. 


That’s his secretary in the next office. 
While he’s dictating notes, memos, in- 
structions and letters to his Dictaphone, 
she’s busy at her desk doing real secre- 
tarial work for him and protecting him 
from interruptions. They’re both happy... 
and so’s the rest of the office, because work 
is getting out on time all the way down 
the line. Worth trying, isn’t it? 


The critical demands of today’s in- 
creased production find an effective 
answer in the Dictaphone method. 
Dictaphone is a modern, all-purpose 
dictating machine. You can dictate 


whenever you please, without requir- 
ing the presence of a secretary. To 
executives who would like to try 
this easier method, a free trial is avail- 
able without obligation. 


DICTAPHONE CORPORATION, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
In Canada: Dictaphone Corp. Ltd., 86 Richmond St., W., Toronto 


{ (CUI should like to see the Dictaphone movie, ‘“‘What’s an office 
1 anyway?” showing how bottlenecks can be eliminated. 

0 I should like to try a Dictaphone Cameo Dictating Machine 
t in my own office without obligation. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Regis- 
| tered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, Makers of Dictating 
and Accessories to which said Trad: 
F Mark is Applied. 


A Wholesale 
Selling Job 


JoserpH M. Donce, President, The 
Detroit Bank, before the FrNancrar 


\| ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. 


We the real functions of the bank- 
ing business are analyzed, when its 
| major objectives are determined, when 


‘| the results which are most valuable to 


banks and the banking business as a 
whole are selected, and when the real 
selling assets of the business are defined, 


‘| the conclusions are embodied in the 


words “usefulness” and “a _ sound 
bank.” This is what the public needs 
and expects. 

What we really want the public to 
know is the many things our business 
does which are of value to them, why 
they are of value, and what we are 
doing to make them of more value. We 
need to develop every service we can 
afford to render as a private business 
enterprise, make it available, make it 
understandable, and encourage the use 
of it. We need to tell the users of bank- 
ing in the life of the man on the street, 
what they mean to him, and how his use 
of them will be profitable and helpful 
to him. We need to keep before his eyes 
the constructive services we offer which 
entitle us to his goodwill and his 
confidence. 


When we talk of selling bank useful- 
ness, we have something to remember 
that never changes. Nothing can be per- 
manently useful which involves any 
measure of unsound banking. Nothing 
can be of value which weakens the 
fundamental soundness of bank assets. 
The obligations to depositors are the 
greatest debt of the business in terms 
of both.dollars and numbers of persons. 
They are positive and demanding, pay- 
able in cash, and can not be evaded. 
Even the relationship to a borrower in- 
cludes the obligation to make sure he 
retains the ability and the means with 
which to protect himself as well as the 
depositors’ money he intends to use. 

We know from experience that the 
most constructive thing any banker can 
do for his depositors, borrowers, the 
community, and business in general is 
always to run a sound bank. In doing it 
he contributes to the financial “sta- 
bility” of everyone. In times of trouble 
that stability is of more general value 
than any amount of unsound loans 
made in times of prosperity. It is a 
wholesale selling job to make that 
understood. 
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Business Getting 


THIS LOAN YOU SUGGESTED SOLVES 


LTOGETHER 3,066 banks have bought 
A copies of ‘Building Business for 
Your Bank,” published by the Public Re- 
lations Council of the American Bankers 
Association. Results of a recent poll of 300 
of these banks to ascertain how they are 
using this text and to what effect indi- 
cates that 94 per cent of them either have 
already begun or soon will start staff con- 
ferences based upon the “ Building Busi- 
ness’’ manual and that a large majority 
have found it unnecessary to make revi- 
sions in order to adapt it to their use. 

Thirty-five state bankers associations 
have cooperated in selling ‘Building 
Business’ to their members at quantity 
prices. Banks in the other 14 states obtain 
this text directly from the Public Rela- 
tions Council. 


MY PROBLEM - FROM NOW ON YOUR 
BANK GETS ALL, 


A SWELL IDEA, BOB. ILL LOOK YOU 
UP AT THE BANK TOMORROW AND 
OPEN A CHECKING ACCOUNT 


YOU ARE ABSOLUTELY 

RIGHT-ILL RENT A 

SAFE DEPOSIT BOX 
RIGHT NOW - 


-1S Yout STAFF 
BUILDING 


BUSINESS 
FOR Yowt BANK? 


A section of an attractive new broadside on “Building Business for Your Bank” 


HIGHLIGHTS ON TWO BANKS’ “* BUILDING BUSINESS” STAFF CONFERENCES 


William H. Neal, vice-president of The Wachovia Bank 
and Trust Company of Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
and general conference director for his bank, works out the 
basic programs for Wachovia's 16 simultaneous classes on 
“Building Business for Your Bank”’ at its main office and 
five branches. 

Features developed by Wachovia to stimulate interest 
in the staff programs and new business activities include a 
quiz contest on the history, resources and services of the 
bank. Six contestants, three to a side, compete in the con- 
test, which is fashioned along the lines of the old-fashioned 
spelling bee—the person remaining standing longest being 
declared the winner. 

Another feature is “The Staff Reporter,” a monthly 
bulletin sent to all staff members, which carries a message 
from President Robert M. Hanes and contains results on 
new business activities at the various branches. 

With the resumption of classes this Fall, skits on ‘‘ How to 
Overcome Objections” are being presented before classes, 
with members participating; also, a recent newspaper adver- 
tisement entitled ‘The Hunt Goes On . . . at Wachovia”’ 
tells the story of Wachovia's staff meetings to the public. 


One of Wachovia’s smaller staff conferences 


October 1941 


A. I. Salzman, new business representative, was dele- 
gated by George P. Kennedy, president of Lafayette 
National Bank, Brooklyn, New York, to devise “the best 
educational course possible to teach department heads 
what they should know about Lafayette National.’’ He 
chose “ Building Business for Your Bank,” introducing the 
voice recording system as a special feature of the course. 

At several conferences the junior-officer-students deliv- 
ered extemporaneous three-minute talks upon the various 
units of the “Building Business” text and afterwards 
listened to playbacks of their speech recordings. 

Two sessions of the course were devoted to good tele- 
phone speech. For these an 11-man hook-up on the bank's 
master switchboard was arranged so that Group Leader 
Salzman and class members could listen in while some one 
of the group spoke. 

The bank’s senior officers attended several sessions of the 
class and are unanimous in their praise of voice recording 
as an adjunct of the “ Building Business”’ course. Partici- 
pants feel that they have greatly improved their sales 
technique through their “mike” experience in learning to 
sell bank services. 


The final session of Lafayette National's staff meetings 


SALIMAN 
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new Assistant Secretary of the 

l Navy for Aeronautics is ARTEMUS 

L. GaTEs, who resigned as presi- 

dent of the New York Trust Company 
to take the position. 

Mr. GATES was a naval aviator in 
the World War, serving as a lieutenant 
with the Northern Bombing Group in 
France and as commander of a station 
at Dunkerque. He has since maintained 
his interest in aviation. 

While at Dunkerque, where early in 
1918 he and his squadron bombed Ger- 
man shore objectives, Mr. GATES won 
the British Distinguished Flying Cross 
and the French Croix de Guerre with 
palms for rescuing two British aviators. 
From the United States he received 
the Naval Distinguished Service Medal. 


Assistant Secretary Gates 


While serving with a French pursuit 
squadron on the western front, he was 
forced down behind the German lines 
and captured. 

Mr. GATES, a native of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, entered Yale University in 1914. 
He played on the Yale football team 
and was chosen captain of the 1917 
eleven. The war intervened, however, 
and he entered the Naval Air Service, 
becoming an ensign. After the war he 
returned to the university, got his de- 
gree, and then joined the staff of the 
Liberty National Bank in New York. 
That institution was subsequently merged 
with the New York Trust Company 
and in 1926 Mr. Gates was made a 
vice-president. He was appointed presi- 
dent in 1929 at the age of 33. 

John E. Bierwirth, a vice-president, 
succeeds to the presidency. 
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This material is compiled for 
Banxkin¢ by Albert Journeay, who is 


in charge of the Purse Company’s 
Chicago Office. 


Two BANKERS are on the national 
coordinating council of business leaders 
formed by the citizens committee which 
is developing a recreation and enter- 
tainment program for the Army and 
Navy. 

One of the banker members is 
ANDREW PRICE, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Seattle, and 
president of the A.B.A. National Bank 
Division 1940-41. The other, Crar- 
ENCE G. MICHALIS, is chairman of the 
executive committee of the Seamen’s 
Bank for Savings, New York City. 

The coordinating group is leading a 


| national campaign for “unifying a 


spirit of high morale between citizens 


F and the armed forces of the United 
States.” 


* 


The four-star movie feature “Ser- 
geant York” is of unusual interest 
to the president of one of the South’s 
leading banks. This gentleman, when 
a member of the AEF, was the officer 
to whom the famous Tennessean 
delivered his prisoners on the occasion 
that brought him world fame and dis- 
tinction as “the War’s greatest hero.” 
The banker-soldier, as reported in this 
column in January 1939, was FRANK 
W. (Buzz) Biatock, president of the 
Fulton National Bank of Atlanta. 


* 


W. A. GranaM, president of the First 
National Bank of Pryor, Oklahoma, re- 
cently celebrated his 90th birthday. Mr. 
GRAHAM is in vigorous health and still 
maintains regular business hours in the 
bank. 

He has been a resident of Pryor for 56 
years. In 1892 he helped found the First 
National Bank of Vinita and served on 
its board during all of its 49 years. In 
1900 he founded the First National of 
Pryor and has continued as its presi- 
dent. He has been present at every an- 
nual meeting of both banks. 

Currently, he is a member of the city 
council and keenly interested in the af- 
fairs of the city in which he has played 
so prominent a part. 


Heard Along MAIN STREET 


Meet 20-year-old RuTH SHAFFER, 
who claims to be one of the world’s 
youngest bank cashiers. RuTH thinks 
nothing of handling upward of $65,000 
in cash and totaling up columns of 
figures that would give an expert 
mathematician headaches. 

The bank for which Miss SHAFFER 
serves as cashier is unique among finan- 
cial institutions. The checks read, 
“Stephens College Student Bank” and 
the charter is patterned after that of 
other banks under supervision of Mis- 
souri’s state banking department. 


Cashier Shaffer 


Like every other activity on the 
campus at Stephens, the bank is planned 
to give the 1,750 students practical 
experience designed to develop the 
well-rounded woman and equip her to 
accept her share of responsibilities in a 
democracy, according to James Madi- 
son Wood, president of the college. 
Stephens is located at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. . 

* 

THREE BANKERS—Tuomas C. Bov- 
SHALL, president, Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia; Lewis E. Prerson, honorary 
chairman, Irving Trust Company of 
New York; and Duniap C. 
president, American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo—were appointed by Albert 
W. Hawkes, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, to 
serve on the chamber’s committee on 
education, the purpose of which is to 
promote closer relationships between 
school superintendents and business men. 

Mr. Prerson is chairman of the board 
of regents of The Graduate School of 
Banking and Mr. CiarK is chairman 
of the A.B.A. membership committee. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 62) 


BANKING 
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Experience 


that squarely meets today’s needs 


Today’s operating problems are different 
—expanding activities, increased volume, 
shorter working hours, scarcity of per- 


sonnel, rising costs. 


But fundamentally they are the same as the 
problems of other years—the need to 
handle each transaction in less time, with 


less effort, and at less cost. 


For several decades Burroughs repre- 


sentatives have counseled with bankers 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE 


‘Todays Burrou 


October 1941 


COMPANY ° 


and helped them work out practical, time- 
saving, money-saving solutions to oper- ° 


ating problems as they arose. 


Today, this background of Burroughs’ 
experience and Burroughs’ technical 
knowledge of machines, applications and 
procedures, is being utilized by thousands 
of bank operating men in meeting today’s 
changing conditions. It is available to 


you—call Burroughs. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Starting with a cherished family 
heirloom, a blue glass compote, Miss 
FLORENCE HENRIQUES of The Chase 
National Bank’s city collection depart- 
ment has assembled a notable group of 
pressed glass pieces. 

“‘Collecting pressed glass,”’ she says, 
“is a fascinating hobby. The collector 
not only relishes the beauty of design 
in certain pieces, but develops ingenious 
methods of building up the collection.” 

Miss HENRIQUES’ collection has been 
acquired from many sources—friends, 
country auction sales, dealers, ‘swap- 


Miss Henriques 


ping” with other collectors. One of her 
best pieces was retrieved from a neigh- 
bor’s refuse pile. 


Of the Essence today— 
GOOD TOOLS 


THomas Nicwots Crew, who jp 
November 1941 will have completed 
66 years as a banker, is said to be the 
holder of the longest service record jn 
California banking. 

Mr. Crew, born in London, England, 
in 1856, came to this country in 1875 
and in that year entered the employ of 
the Bank of Chico. In 1904 he became 
the bank’s cashier. In 1914 he resigned 
to accept the assistant cashiership of 
the First National Bank of Chico, and 
when this bank became the First Na- 
tional Trust and Savings Bank he added 
the duties of trust officer. In 1930 he 
was elected cashier. 

In 1936 the First National became a 
part of The Anglo-California National 
Bank of San Francisco, by whom Mr. 
Crew has since been employed as 
building manager. 

Despite this veteran’s 85 years he 
retains his youthful enthusiasm for 
banking. In fact when, in 1936, he was 
retired he requested and was granted 
reinstatement because, ashe said, “ bank- 
ing is my life and I would die if I could 
not keep coming down to the office.” 


* 
Tom K. Smitu, president of the Boat- 


Today, more than ever, the investor requires more than statistics 
in making decisions,—he needs accurate market information, 
knowledge of the weight and direction of the buying and selling 
orders that ultimately determine trends. Particularly is this true 
of the bank officer responsible for the investment of his institu- 
tion’s funds. 


men’s National Bank of St. Louis anda 
former president of the American 
Bankers Association heads the 1941 
Community Mobilization for Human 
Needs campaign extending from Octo- 
ber 3 to 25. 

Mr. SmituH’s organization will con- 
duct a nation-wide educational program 
urging support of voluntary social agen- 


For the institution that finds it impractical to maintain an In- 
vestment Department adequately staffed with competent special- 
ists, this firm maintains an entirely independent Bank Service cies through local community chests in 
Department. Its function is to provide accurate and timely mar- a campaign for $95,000,000. 
ket information, as well as pertinent statistical data, to institu- * 
tional portfolio managers. Its staff is “bank minded”’, its recom- 
mendations and suggestions carry an unmistakable institutional 
point of view. Advantageously located in an investment banking 
house dealing actively in all types of bonds and with all types of 
financial institutions, both large and small, its opportunities for 
market observation are unusual. 


The Bank Josephine, Prestonsburg, 
Kentucky, is, so far as we know, the 
only bank named for a woman—Mrs. 
JosEpHIneE D. Harkins, wife of Walter 


This photograph of Peter Ziegel, president, 

Farmers and Merchants Bank, Nashville, 

Illinois, celebrating his 95th birthday, 

reached BANKING too late for use with the 

story about Mr. Ziegel appearing on page 94 
of the September issue 


Outlying banks, in particular, are cordially invited to ask for 
full details concerning this firm’s Bank Service Department. 


R. W. Pressprich & Co. 


68 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


36 Pearl Street 
HARTFORD 


201 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON 


GOVERNMENT, 
PUBLIC 


MUNICIPAL, 
UTILITY AND 


RAILROAD, 
INDUSTRIAL BONDS 
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Through Thick 
and Thin 


Tough and durable —to 
stand the ravages of wear and 
time — you'll find NEENAH 
bonds and ledgers the out- 


standing values in the field. 


NEENAH papers are 


guaranteed to be unsurpassed 
in office performance. Try 
them. Why use anything else 


when there is no premium for 


the best? 


nik 
Qo 


NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


October 1941 


Mrs. Harkins 


S. Harkins, one of the bank’s founders 
and its first president. She is keenly 
interested in its affairs. 

The institution is currently celebrat- 
ing its 50th anniversary and has issued 
a brochure with Mrs. HARkIns’ por- 
trait as a frontispiece. The bank’s 
stock certificates bear a steel plate re- 
production of her photograph. 

George P. Archer, the institution’s 
first employee, is now its president. 


* 


EMMETT O’NEILL, chairman of the 
board of Frankford Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, who will celebrate his 
92nd birthday next April, is active in 
bank affairs, attending all directors’ 
meetings. 

He walks to the bank from his home 
and plays golf weekly; he is an ardent 
reader, keeping himself abreast of na- 
tional and international affairs. One 
of Mr. O’NErLv’s neighbors writes of 
him: “ His mental and physical abilities, 
considering his age, are indeed marve- 
lous.” 

At the time of Mr. O’NEILL’s nine- 
tieth birthday, the Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer spoke of him as “one of those 


Crowd viewing the 315 exhibits at The Na- 

tional City Bank of New York’s first annual 

flower show, held in the City Bank Farmers 
Trust Company building 


Topics of great importance have been 
hashed over by the boys around the 
cracker barrel—individuals discredited, 
gossip exchanged, reputations established 
. .and the word travels via the grapevine. 


People listen—it’s human nature to listen 
—just as it's human nature to tell the 
other fellow about the good food at 
The Stevens in Chicago. 


A reputation was established just that 
way. And why? Because of a staff of 
chefs who are masters in the culinary arts? 


Yes. But no matter how expert you are, you 
can't make a really good product unless 
you have quality ingredients or materials, 


So here's one of the secrets: The Stevens’ 
reputation for really good food is based 
on quality purchase—selecting the finest 
pick of the market. This enables The 
Stevens chefs to bring about that subtle- 
ty of flavor, a distinctive taste that lingers. 


So whether it’s prime beef, tree-ripened 
fruit, or highest quality butter, you are 
sure of having the pick of the market at 
The Stevens. That's why the word 
travels via the grapevine. That's how 
a reputation is built. 


That's The Stevens Way. 


JOSEPH P. BINNS 
General Manager 
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extraordinary men-whom Poor Richard 
would have described as a ‘used key’ 
and always bright.” : 

When he became a member of Phila- 
delphia’s Union League Club about 
five years ago he was the oldest man 
out of many thousands to join that well- 
known institution. 


* 


Among banking’s most interesting 
and entertaining veterans is Myron R. 
STURTEVANT, vice-president of the First 
National Bank in St. Louis. 

Mr. STURTEVANT, a man of keen 
memory and rare narrative ability, is 


an unusual source of information on 
banking back when the West was wild 
and woolly. He is probably the only 
bank examiner to have examined banks 
quartered in tents. As a national bank 
examiner he had that experience in 
Anadarco, Hobart, and Lawton, when 
in 1901 the Indian Territory was opened 
to settlers. 

One of his most interesting experi- 
ences was the examination of a three- 
day-old national bank in a tent at 
Hobart. Surrounding the tent, in which 
was $175,000 in cash, were seven U. S. 
marshals armed with rifles. 

Mr. SturTEVANT still serves the 


STANDARDS FOR MEASURING 
SOUND HOME LOANS 


50 Patterns of 


2 


Modern Homes . . . ARCHITECT DESIGNED 
WEYERHAEUSER ENGINEERED 


The 4-Square Home 
Building Service, 
organized by Wey- 
erhaeuser for the 
benefit of home planners, can be of genuine 
help to your real estate department in 
measuring homes as securities for loans. 
A feature of this Service is the 50 Mod- 
ern Homes designed by 26 leading Ameri- 
can Architects in cooperation with Wey- 
erhaeuser engineers. These designs clearly 
illustrate the fact that creating homes, 
which give lasting satisfaction to the owner 
and endure as sound investments, is a 
project in design, materials and construction. 
Architects, 26 of America’s best, illus- 
trate the plus values of good design — effi- 
cient, economical room arrangement; ut- 
most usable space; adequate storage and 
closet room; cross ventilation and many 
other features that assure comfortable, con- 
venient living — and all within the limits 
of definite budgets. 
Engineers are responsible for the econ- 
omy and durability of these homes — for 


4-SQUARE LUMBER 


Improved, ready-to-use 4-Square 
Lumber is the best and most eco- 
nomical material for home con- 
struction. Correctly seasoned and 
available in a species and grade for 
every structural need. It is precision 
manufactured. Exact lengths and 
sizes eliminate needless sawing, fit- 
ting and material waste. This saves 
time and materials in construction. 
Its squared ends and edges make for 
tight joints, full bearing and better 
workmanship. 
Copyright 1941, Weyerhaeuser Sales Company 


the features of sound construction that 
maintain high resale value — solid founda- 
tions, strong framing, rigid bracing, dur- 
able sheathing, good insulation, sub-floor- 
ing and roof. For regardless of its style, a 
home to retain high resale value must be 
soundly constructed of good materials. 


The Book of Fifty 4-Square Homes is 
Free to Your Real Estate Department 


These 50 patterns of modern 
homes will be mailed to you at 
your request. They are also avail- 
able through 4-Square Lumber 
Dealers. These patterns are very 
much worth having for they re- 
veal the extra values that come 
from professional planning. Along 
with them, we'll send you the 
High Cott of Cheap Construc- 
tion, a graphically illustrated ac- 
count of the right way to build. 
Write Today! 


WEYERHAEUSER 
SALES COMPANY 


2055 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Sturtevant 


First National’s correspondents in Okla- 
homa. 

He is an active golfer, hunter, and 
fisherman. 


* 


Guns are the hobby of Joun C. 
McGrit of the foreign department, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis. Not only does he collect 
guns but he repairs them. 

He especially prizes rifles, of which 
he has 19 different types. His favorite 
is the Government Springfield 30.06. 

Mr. McGiItt says the most impor- 
tant thing in gunsmithing is fitting the 
stock to the individual. He has built 
the stocks for many guns—several for 
his friend Major Paul E. Shanahan, 
U. S. A., with whom, since boyhood, 


Mr. McGill 
Mr. McGill has shared the gun collect- 
ing hobby. 
He has also repaired guns for the 


police forces of several suburban com- 
munities. 
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“A regular one-man band, isn’t it?” 


— says the Little-Man-W ho-Wants-to-Know 


¢ “Tt’s a lot more than that. This Nationat Combination Posting Machine posts and 
controls many different kinds of loan and savings accounts for us: Regular Savings, 
Christmas Savings, School Savings, Industrial and Vacation Club and Thrift Accounts; 
Personal or Small Loan, Mortgage Loan, Real Estate, Advance, and Budget Accounts.” 


© “That's what I'd call versatile!” They compliment us on the quicker service we can give 


» 
¢ “More than that. It accumulates a separate total for them at the window. So everybody benefits. 


each type of transaction and supplies locked totals for © “Tell me more.” 

auditing, e “Just ring up the nearest Nationat office and ask for a 
“But its greatest advantage is the saving in time, money demonstration. The machine will tell you more than I can.” 

and labor — pretty important today, in meet- 

ing wage-hour problems! On every type of INVESTIGATE 

posting, this machine prints—all in one \ 

operation — on the pass-book, payment card ACCOUNTING MACHINES ; 

or notice, on our ledger card, and on a visible 

audit sheet or journal. Our records thus naa 


must be identical with the customer's.” a sTeR COMPANY. 
NAL CASH REG! 
THE NATIO Proof Machines 


ponk-Bookkeeping Machines * Postage M 
© “It makes for the best kind of confidence. Window-Posting Machines - 


They approve of the neat, printed figures. 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Listing Machines 


* “That must please the customers.” jeter Machines 


COPYRIGHT 1941, THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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MAIN STREET—Continued 


Flooring that P ays 
Big Diwidends in 


y LONGER LIFE 


LOWER MAINTENANCE 
¥ LASTING BEAUTY 


Get full returns on your flooring invest- 
ment. Install Wright Rubber Tile — 
the floor that belongs in a bank. Its 
tough, resilient surface withstands 
years and years of heavy traffic... re- 
duces noise and fatigue. It’s impervious 
to dirt, ink, stains, therefore remark- 
ably easy to clean. Conforms neatly to 
wood or concrete subfloors — old or 
new. Once down it stays down. Wide 
choice of attractive colors and designs. 
Consult your architect or flooring con- 
tractor — or write: 


WRIGHT RUBBER PRODUCTS CO. 
1619 Layard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


Training in the intricacies of 
handling a savings teller’s 
window has been given 15 
women employees of The De- 
troit Bank. A few of the men 
who were unable to meet with 
the men’s training class, 
previously held, were included 
in the women’s section, shown 


at left 


Wright Floor Installa- 
tion in American Bank 
and Trust Co., Racine, 
Wis. Laid by Hansen 
Tile Co., Racine 


FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


Haines B. SCHOENKY, young mem- 
ber of the transit department’s staff, 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 
St. Louis, has been building and de- 
signing model aeroplanes for the past 
three years. His 200 models have wing 
spreads of from seven inches for the 
tiny planes, to eight feet for the gaso- 
line motor models. 

His models have won numerous 
prizes in local, state, and sectional ex- 
hibits both for workmanship and for 
flying. He and his brother are recognized 
as outstanding in the model plane 
field; recently HAINEs was interviewed 
over a prominent radio station. 

* 

Miss ADAMS, daughter of 
Ralph L. Adams, trust officer, Com- 
merce Trust Company of Kansas City, 
Missouri, is currently starring with the 
road company of “Arsenic and Old 
Lace,” now on a transcontinental tour. 


Miss Adams 


She plays the role of the minister’s 
daughter, having understudied Helen 
Twelvetrees in it for a year with the 
Chicago company. When the cast was 
rehearsing for the Chicago run of the 
play Miss Twelvetrees fell ill and Miss 
ApaMs with but one day’s notice opened 
the show and played the first 10 per- 
formances. 

Miss Apams has previously had lead- 
ing parts in other stage and radio pro- 
ductions. * 


Mrs. MopENIA FITE, secretary to 
R. L. Thomas, vice-president, Dallas 
National Bank, collects pins or badges 
of charitable or patriotic organizations. 
The items in her collection are sym- 
bolic, to her, of a contribution to some 
organization working toward the de- 
feat of Hitlerism. 

The pins and emblems assembled 
include: Chinese War Relief; Thumbs 
Up for Britain; British War Relief 
Society; USO; Greek War Relief; and 
American Red Cross. 
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Booklets at Your Service 


FINANCING THE MODERN WAY 


This new, enlarged edition of a popu- 
lar guide to field warehousing is offered 
by an organization that has specialized 
in this field. The new issue is a 48-page, 
pocket-sized book containing over 35 
illustrations, mostly of field warehouse- 
able inventory of all kinds. It covers the 
practical as well as theoretical aspects 
of this modern method of financing. 


THE OFFICE VALET 


What to do with hats, overcoats, rub- 
bers, galoshes, umbrellas and whatnots 
has proved something of a problem to 
many banks. The old-fashioned hatrack 
leaves much to be desired; locker space 
is costly, unsanitary, and has other 
recognized drawbacks. Here is a 6-page 
folder, in colors, made available by the 
“checkroom people’’; it describes how 
the latest wardrobe equipment for busi- 
ness or home has satisfactorily solved 
these problems for banks, companies 
and corporations and their personnel. 


General Foods Declares 
Preferred Dividend 


Directors of General Foods Corporation, at a 
meeting held September 18, 1941, declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.12'4 a share on the 
150,000 outstanding shares of the company’s 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock. The divi- 
dend is payable November 1, 1941, to holders 
of record October 10, 1941. 


* * * 


Among the products of General Foods are: Baker’s 
Cocoa—Baker’s Coconut—Baker’s Premium Choco- 
late—Birds Eye Frosted Foods—Calumet Baking 
Powder—Certo—Diamond Crystal Salt—Grape-Nuts 
—Grape-Nuts Flakes— Jell-O— Jell-O Freezing Mix— 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder—Jell-O Pudding—Kaffee 
Hag Coffee—La France—Log Cabin Syrup—Maxwell 
House Coffee— Maxwell House Tea—Minute Tapioca 
—Post’s 40% Bran Flakes—Post Toasties—Postum— 
Sanka Coffee—Satina—Sure-Jell—Swans Down Cake 
Flour—Whole Bran Shreds. 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 Park Avenue + New York, N. Y. 
October 1941 


SELECTED FOR THEIR INTEREST TO YOU 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge 

or obligation. Each one has been carefully selected for its special value to bankers and 

business executives. Simply send your request to Dept. BB-2, American Bankers 
Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


GUIDE TO EFFICIENT INSULATION 


Proper insulation adds much to the 
livability and economy of operation of a 
new home; hence it also adds value to 
the home as collateral behind the mort- 
gage. This 16-page illustrated folder, 
prepared by one of the leaders in the 
insulation field, tells how to meet the 
10 essentials of insulation efficiency, 
presents charts showing how insulation 
lowers fuel consumption (of prime im- 
portance these days) and shows how 
difficult installations may be handled 
easily. 


PREVENT AUTO FINANCING 
RAUDS 


Multiple financing, fictitious and 
fraudulent deals, fake or incorrect serial 
and motor numbers are the most preva- 
lent hazards in automobile financing no 


matter how large or small your com- 
munity may be. Here is descriptive ma- 
terial about a nation-wide, tested and 
confidential service that provides a 
central clearing house of information 
that safeguards banks against inten- 
tional or unintentional regularities by 
your auto financing customers. The op- 
eration of this plan, its cost, and an 
analysis of typical results is included. 


REFERENCE FILE OF CHECKS 


This 12-page booklet, in handy refer- 
ence file size, will assist buyers in the 
purchase of checks, drafts, vouchers, 
notes and other negotiable instruments. 
Just published by a large paper manu- 
facturer, the booklet illustrates a wide 
range of forms in common use and de- 
scribes their functions. It includes styles, 
stock colors, designs, sizes and samples 
of check paper; indicates standard di- 
mensions and specifications. 


LIGHT 


A liberally illustrated 24-page bro- 
chure tells the story of fluorescent light- 
ing equipment specifically engineered to 
individual lighting problems. There’s a 
wealth of engineering and design data 
in the booklet’s graphic charts and its 
pictures of typical illustrations. 


Promoting | 
FOREIGN TRADE 


HE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA main- 

tains over 600 branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland, 41 branches in the West 
Indies and 21 branches in Central and 
South America, also in London. Each office 
is fully equipped to extend every possible 
banking cooperation and to facilitate your 


customers’ foreign trade . 


. . Enquiries 


invited through our Business Develop- 
ment Department, New York Agency, 


68 William Street. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Resources over 
$950,000,000 


Head Office 
MONTREAL 


An International Bank Serving 26 Countries 
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A ‘Leetle Bit’ of Inflation 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


rates, but on this question, the authori- 
ties are likewise noticeably evasive. 
Contrary to much prevailing opinion, 
such devices as priorities, blanket re- 
ductions of output, say, of automobiles 
and refrigerators, etc., do not assist in 
the avoidance of inflation. The diver- 
sion of raw materials, labor, and pro- 
ductive capacity from consumer goods 
operations may facilitate the produc- 
tion of armaments, but it does not con- 
trol the prices of the remaining goods 


that are available to consumers. To the 
contrary, by concentrating purchasing 
power upon a smaller amount of con- 
sumer goods, it tends to increase their 
prices. To repeat, the focal point at 
present for avoiding a period of dis- 
tressingly sharp advances in prices is to 
keep purchasing power from expanding 
out of all proportion to the amount of 
goods available for consumers. Relative 
to the immensity of this problem, no 
measure has approached the solution. 


Yasir H A gent H alps 
Preserve VALUES FOR ALL 


In every town in America there is a Home-Town Agent 
representing Fireman’s Fund, watching risks . . 
ting exposures .. 


interests... 


° spot- 


. guarding property values. For whose 
-his ? Certainly, and for yours! For when your 


Home-Town Agent provides sound insurance for your 


neighbor he adds to your protection . 


. helps sta- 


bilize your community against irreparable disaster. 


STRENGTH * PERMANENCE ¢ STABILITY 


Standard 


protection 


Girne Automobile Marine Casucd ily 


FIREMAN'S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME FIRE & MARINE 


Insurance Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Insurance Company 


New York Chicago 


DEPENDABLE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Los Angeles 


INSURANCE 


IREMAN'S FUND Group 


FIREMAN'S FUND 


Indemnity Company 


OCCIDENTAL 


Indemnity Company 
Boston 


SINCE 


Atlanta 


1863 


Apparently, considerable faith is be- 
ing placed upon the price-fixing bill now 
being debated in Congress. Apart from 
the obvious omissions in the measure— 
farm commodities, wages, and rents— 
the salient shortcoming of this scheme 
is that, like a great deal of the legislation 
of recent years, it assumes an economic 
condition can be brought about merely 
by passing a law demanding that condi- 
tion. To set maximum prices before the 
underlying factors tending toward in- 
flation have been satisfactorily cor- 
rected or adjusted is to invite disaster. 

The two greatest non-economic ob- 
stacles in the way of avoiding inflation 
are human nature and politics. Despite 
the almost incessant warnings of the in- 
equities and burdens that accompany 
real inflation, most people, including 
many businessmen, still prefer rising 
prices to a period of stability or falling 
prices. While they might like to see 
something done to control the other fel- 
low’s prices, they fear any drastic meas- 
ure lest it interfere with their own. 

Most people continue to believe that 
inflation will somehow make them 
richer, are not convinced it will make 
them poorer. In many respects, people 
look upon inflation about like they do 
sin; they’re against it in principle, but 
don’t mind a “‘leetle bit” personally. 


More important, price control is be- 
coming a political football. For fear of 
losing farmers’ support, agricultural 
commodities are not only exempted, 
but are being boosted further. For fear 
of alienating labor, wages are regarded 
as sacred. For fear of general displeas- 
ure, taxes are being increased haltingly 
and piece-meal. Present indications are 
that only business—the processor of 
materials, and the employer of labor— 
will actually be under fire. Politicians 
are notoriously reluctant to take the 
bull by the horns, but since this is the 
same’ group that has engineered the 
New Deal for nearly 10 years, one may 
well question whether the so-called 
“inflation controls” are but another 
effort to disenfranchise what remains of 
private enterprise. 

In other words, in view of its policies 
toward wages, farm commodities, non- 
defense spending, etc., it may be seri- 
ously doubted whether the Administra- 
tion is actually sincere about prevent- 
ing inflation. To the contrary, there is 
much reason for suspecting that it 
would actually like to see it come about, 
destroying a considerable portion of 
business, the investing public, fixed- 
income institutions, and others, on the 
way up, and finishing the job of pro- 
gressive socialism during the aftermath. 
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PROTECTION 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 
Blanket Bonds 


Burglary & Forgery 
Insurance 


NATIONAL SURETY 
CORPORATION 


VINCENT CULLEN 
President 


THE TEXAS CORPORATION 


156th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas anes and its 
predecessor, The Texas Company 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Corporation has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the corporation at the close 
of business on September 5, 1941. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


August 21, 1941 Treasurer 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
See BANKING'S announcement on page 78 of 


October 1941 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS—Ctd. 


factory goods if we want to tap it, are 
| encouraging signs of the times. 


Here are a few of the things being 
'done, in addition to the national in- 
|ventory on defense materials and re- 
| quirements previously referred to! 
Under the auspices of defense officials 
there is being organized a long term 
and comprehensive program for the 
development of substitute products. 

One-industry towns, which are not 
in line for defense orders, are being 
studied. 

The whole program of civilian allo- 
cation is developing steadily in the 
of avoiding shut-downs or in- 

terference with non-defense production. 

| New practices for the awarding of 
contracts include many features for 
‘the benefit of the small, high cost 
producers in that bids may be received 
on a regional, rather than a national 
basis, and contracts can be negotiated 
on f.o.b. factory to favor the distant 
producer. 

There are provisions for the accept- 
ance and inspection of goods at the 
factory before delivery, thus speeding 
up receipt for payment and as far as 
any borrowers are concerned, making 
bank financing easier. 

Defense clinics and exhibits of de- 

fense materials are being held for educa- 
| tional purposes. 
Considerable progress has been made 
simplified and standardized speci- 
fications of goods for civilian consump- 
tion, particularly in the cost of house 
refrigerators, washing machines and 
electric hand irons and the like. The 
purpose of this activity is to conserve 
strategic materials, cut down overhead 
without interfering with the supply of 
goods for civilian use. 

There are agencies throughout the 
country, chiefly under the aegis of the Di- 
vision of Contract Distribution, whose 
functions include every kind of aid for 
non-defense as well as defense industries. 

There has been created in the Depart- 
ment of Justice a new section to help 
in the solution of small business prob- 
lems, particularly those connected with 
defense program. 

R. Kusns 


FROM TIME TO TIME the Defense Sav- 
ings staff discloses sales of Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds. Many persons do not realize 
that the daily statement of the United 
States Treasury reports such cumula- 
tive monthly sales under the heading 
“United States Savings Bonds.” 


MAKCHANT DESTROYS 


The Trojan Horse’of 


FIGURES) 


No keyboard figures can hide 
inside aMARCHANT, ready surrep- 
titiously to sabotage the answer. 


In a MARCHANT, all figures ap- 
pear in plain view in straight-line 
dials for easy and accurate check- 
ing — so MARCHANT operators 
work swiftly and with undisturbed 
confidence, secure in. the knowl- 
edge that the “right answer’’ will 
always be forthcoming. 


MARCHANT 


CALCULATORS 
provide a complete and 
visible proof of accuracy 

with 
Dials for All 3 Factors 
including the keyboard entry. 


For Banks 


Unequaled for Account Analysis, Savings 
Interest (any plan), Loan Schedules, Simul- 
taneous showing of credits to principal and 
interest with new balance on Direct Reduc- 
tion Loans, Advance Interest Discounted, Per- 
sonal Loan Department, Exchange, Bond Pre- 
mium Amortization, etc., etc. 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 


Sales Agencies and Manufacturer's Service Stations 


Give Service Everywhere! 


MARCHANT Catcuray, 
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serving only to purchase materials and 
provide technical direction. 

The type of industrial organization 
described is clearly in a transitional 
phase, the prefabricator still being some- 
what uncertain as to whether he is a 
producer of houses or a supplier of parts. 
But even at the present stage of devel- 
opment he brings new and worthwhile 
elements into housebuilding procedures. 


Businesslike Housebuilding 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 31) 


He is able to purchase materials as a 
manufacturer rather than a builder, a 
fact that places him in a more economi- 
cal distributing channel. He is able to 
eliminate much of the human element 
from the building process and to assure 
greater precision and uniformity of qual- 
ity in his product. Both the buyer and 
the lender, therefore, have greater cer- 
tainty about the product they are to get 


Out-of-Town Banks 


Out-of-town banks and bankers will find here 


complete banking facilities for prompt and 


economical handling of accounts in Chicago. We 


would appreciate the opportunity of serving you. 


Crry Narionat Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH 


LASALLE 


STR 22 T 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


Better employe 


and customer relations 
— with the new tip-in-ink 


Handi - on every desk 


People appreciate the convenient ease of 
writing with the new flood-proof, finger- 
protecting tip-in-ink Handi-pen ... the 
last word in writing ease and neatness 
for your customers and staff. Only the ti 

touches the ink —a narrow slit feeds 
only enough ink to write instantly, 
smoothly. Reservoir holds up to a year’s 
supply of ink, cuts out messy refilling 


... HP-6 (illus.) $3.00, others $3.00 to 


70 


$10.50; lobby model equipped with 
chain: Order now from your stationer. Or 
write for 10-day FREE TRIAL OFFER. 


Sengbusch fete Closing Inkstand Co. 
Sengbusch Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please ship me........ i-pen sets HP-6 for 


a 10-day free trial, with no obligation to me. 


or lend upon. He is able to cut very 
measurably the time between the begin- 
ning of the negotiation and the delivery 
of the finished article. And since to an 
even greater extent than the operative 
builder he has a capital investment and 
organization to protect, he must main- 
tain an attitude of responsibility to his 
product and to those with whom he 
deals. 


ly a very large number of cases the 
local lumber dealer—usually now more 
properly called the building materials 
dealer—has expanded his operations 
beyond that of merely supplying the 
builder with materials. Forced, as he 
frequently has been, to furnish techni- 
cal service, to supply credit, and even 
to promote business for the builder, he 
has apparently decided that since so 
much of the burden is his, the control 
and profit of the building operation 
might as well also be his. 
Consequently, we find the growing 
prominence of a type of organization 
that for convenience we may call the 
dealer-builder. In this role the materials 
supplier becomes a merchant of houses 
rather than of materials, seeking pro- 
spective home purchasers, arranging 
financing, furnishing materials, and di- 
rectly or indirectly undertaking the 
building operation. He is able to achieve 
lower costs by the combination of func- 
tions and the use of orderly business 
methods. He simplifies the purchasing 
problems of the buyer not only for new 
houses but in connection with the con- 
stant flow of maintenance, repair, and 
alteration work which are so important 
a phase of the housing business. And 
like the other forms of organization de- 
scribed, the prominence of his local 
position and the relative permanence of 
his establishment tend to make him a 
responsible organization to deal with. 


Tae’ three types of organization de- 
scribed here are among the most note- 
worthy and promising advances current 
in the housebuilding picture. They are 
alike in resulting in firms that can be 
held accountable for their products and 
for products that are increasingly eco- 
nomical, sound and reliable. Their ap- 
proach to their markets is one tending 
toward greater stability and continuity. 
What all this means as an adjunct to 
the mortgage lending function requires 
no elaboration. 

The lender may ask which of the 
three types is the most satisfactory part- 
ner in a loan transaction. There is no 
categorical answer to such a question, 
and there is besides the necessity for 
careful scrutiny of each individual situa- 
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tion. Not every firm in the classes de- 
scribed achieves all the possibilities of 
the type of operation in which it is en- 


Aid to Small Business 


AssIsTANT Attorney General 


may not be able to find a solution for 


Thurman W. Arnold made this 
statement to BANKING with refer- 
ence to aid for small business: 


all such troubles, the knowledge of 
them will certainly be helpful to us 
in assisting small business. 


gaged; and not all of them operate with 
the competence essential to business 
longevity. The lender, however, is used 


to forming this kind of judgment. 

The operative builder is a phenome- 
non of the larger center. His kind of 
business is essentially local, but to be 
most effective it must be large and con- 
tinuous. Thus, the operative builder 
cannot figure prominently in the smaller 
place with its limited and more sporadic 
demand. Where he can function on a 
big scale, however, there is no question 
at the present moment that the opera- 
tive builder has been able to achieve 
most in producing quality at a price. 


Tue prefabricator offers one very ef- 
fective means of bringing the advan- 
tages of mass purchase and mass pro- 
duction to the small community, whose 
total possible business is not such as to 
support large local organizations. Oper- 
ating from a fixed center, the prefabri- 
cator can serve a market radius of as 
much as 300 or 400 miles. He is con- 
cerned with a region, and fluctuations 
in demand due to purely local conditions 
need not affect his overall business. For 
the future, with his advance in mecha- 
nization and industrialization, he may 
promise the most of all. 

The dealer-builder, too, is particu- 
larly adapted to the great number of 
smaller places which the large operative 
builder cannot afford to enter. He has 
the advantage of great familiarity with 
the locality of his operation. His direct 
manufacturer relationships combined 
with the steadier flow of his repair busi- 
ness and his general supply business 
permit him to carry the generally more 
erratic new house business in his com- 
munity with less speculation and hedg- 
ing than can the small local builder. 

As with any other form of enterprise, 
lenders like the advantage of continu- 
ous dealing with a good line of repeat 
customers. Where the transaction is 
directly with the individual buyer or 
with the small and insubstantial builder, 
he loses that advantage. The estab- 
lished house-building organization, 
whichever the type, with a uniformly 
dependable product, not only creates a 
better security for the loan and a more 
satisfied and satisfactory borrower, but 
relieves the institution of numerous de- 
tails connected with the promoting and 
writing of mortgage business. The en- 
couragement of these newer forms of 
building operation, therefore, should 
contribute to safer and simpler meth- 
ods of mortgage operation. 
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“We are attempting in the Anti- 
trust division to put our increased 
investigative resources at the service 
of other government agencies in all 
cases where independent business is 
having a struggle to survive. Our 
method is the case technique. To 
carry out its functions in this regard, 
this division is dependent on small 
business men and farmers making 
their troubles known to us. While we 


“‘Any small, independent business 
man—that is, any business man 
who does not have a staff or office 
in Washington—should bring his 
problems to the attention of the De- 
partment of Justice. Even where 
investigation develops that no monop- 
oly ts involved, the Department may 
still be able to help by bringing the 
case to the attention of other agencies 
such as the Office of Production 
Management.” 


GOOD FOR, 


ODAY’S farm profits are so definitely dependent upon the oper- 

ation of modern power machinery, that all assistance on the part 
of MM dealers and local bankers to make possible its purchase, is a 
step toward general prosperity. Records prove conclusively that 
American business flourishes in direct proportion to the stability 
of agriculture. 

This year thousands of dependable farmers deserving credit 
privileges, will be in need of additional MM machinery to cut pro- 
duction costs and increase profits. MM HARVESTORS are leading 
sellers because they do a better job at less cost. MM dealers and 
local bankers are in position to extend the necessary cooperation. 
Prosperity is more contagious than adversity. A larger income for 
the farmer soon makes itself felt in bigger business for the mer- 

chant and inevitably in more 
banking transactions. Every 
one prospers when the 
farmer prospers. 


WHY NOT GET 
ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR 
LOCAL MM DEALER 


BRANCHES NEAR EVERYWHERE 


MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 


POWER IMPLEMENT COMPANY 
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BANK was instrumental in launching 
the “Repair for Defense” cam- 
paign in Nassau County, New York. 

Some 250 builders and contractors 
recently assembled at a dinner spon- 
sored by the West Hempstead National 
Bank to hear FHA officials tell of the 
effort being directed toward the enlist- 
ment of private capital in the drive to 
improve and renovate dwellings for the 
use of defense workers. 

The bank’s cashier, Edwin K. Lang- 
don, was toastmaster at the dinner. 


ARE A... 


Ged 


Repair for Defense 


Among the speakers was Thomas G. 
Grace, New York State director of the 
Federal Housing Administration who 
told of the cooperation the FHA was 
ready to extend in the reconditioning 
of multiple family houses. 

Discussing the matter of credit and 
materials for this defense housing 
project, Mr. Grace said: 

“Recent measures adopted by cer- 
tain of our federal agencies for the con- 
servation of consumer credit and to 
discourage the use of essential materials 


INCE ORGANIZATION eighteen years ago the twelve Federal inter- 
S mediate credit banks have supplied good farmers with nearly 
five and one-quarter billion dollars in credit to carry on their current 
operations. In thus bringing together desirable credit needs, these 
banks counterbalance loans to—cotton and tobacco growers in the 
south, dairymen in the northeast, cattle and lamb feeders in the 
mid-west, fruit raisers and range owners in the far west, and for 
other essential agricultural purposes the country over. 


Capital to finance this accommodation is obtained through the sale 
of consolidated debentures, which are the joint and several obliga- 
tion of the twelve banks. The reliable record of good farmers and 
inherent strength of the issuing institutions have been important 
factors in establishing the debentures on a sound investment basis. 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 
CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 
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31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


in non-defense activities have, I do not 
doubt, created some confusion in the 
minds of our builders and our bankers 
concerning their ability to contribute 
what they would like to this movement 
we call ‘Repair for Defense.’ 

“T am glad to be able to tell you that 
so far as loans for defense work are 
concerned . . . they will be excepted 
from the emergency regulations, and 
that in the matter of remodeling and 
repair jobs which contribute to defense, 
every consideration will be extended in 
the matter of materials.” 


Meanwue, from Washington copies 
of forms and procedures for extension of 
credit for home repair and remodeling 
in defense areas have been distributed 
to all Federal Reserve banks by the 
Division of Defense Housing Coordina- 
tion. These implement exceptions to the 
Federal Reserve consumer credit regu- 
lations contained in Section 6 (e) (2). 
This provides that limitations on instal- 
ment credit, even when not excepted 
under other provisions, shall not apply 
when the proceeds are to be used to 
finance the remodeling or rehabilitation 
of any dwelling which the Defense 
Housing Coordinator shall designate as 
being “defense housing.” 

In announcing the procedures mak- 
ing this section operative, Charles F. 
Palmer, the coordinator, pointed out 
that no application for an exception 


| under the credit regulations would be 


granted unless it involved the remodel- 


| ing or rehabilitation of a dwelling— 


(a) located in an area where an acute 


| housing shortage exists or impends by 


reason of national defense activity; 

(b) suitable in location, rent, or 
price for persons engaged in national 
defense’activities in the area; 

(c) reasonable preference in occu- 
pancy in which given to defense workers: 

(d) the number of habitable dwelling 
units in which will be increased. 

Any person conforming to these re- 
quirements, Mr. Palmer said, could, if 
unable to undertake the work without 
an exception, apply to the coordinator 
by completing the form “Application 
for Designation of Remodeling or Re- 
habilitation as Defense Housing for 
Exception Under Regulation W.” 

So that the coordinator may deter- 
mine whether the credit applicant will 
require priorities aid to obtain mate- 
rials, there is another form to be sub- 
mitted with the application, unless the 
applicant is certain no aid is needed. 
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Blanket Bond Costs Cut Again 


Just as BANKING went to’ press came 
word that rates for the No. 8 Revised and 
No. 24 bankers blanket bonds had been 
reduced. In this article, Mr. GLADNEY, 
chairman of the A.B.A. Insurance and 
Protective Committee, and executive vice- 
president, Fidelity Bank and Trust 
Company, Baton Rouge, Louisiana, ex- 
plains these changes, which contribute 
toward lower bank operating costs. 


N September 22 the surety com- 
panies’ Towner Rating Bureau, 
Inc., announced reductions, ret- 
roactive to September 1, 1941, in the 
premium rates charged for Bankers 
Blanket Bond Form No. 8-Revised and 
also lower rates for the broader No. 24 
Bankers Blanket Bond which was 
adopted March 17. 

With the introduction of Form 24 
last March, an experience rating plan 
was also inaugurated. This plan of ex- 
perience rating was based upon the loss 
experience of each bank during the pre- 
ceding five years, but it applied only 
to the larger banks carrying blanket 
bond coverage aggregating $500,000 or 
more. As indicated in its report to the 
Association’s Executive Council at Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on April 30, 1941, the 
Insurance and Protective Committee 
not only commended this principle of 
experience rating; it also urged that the 
plan be applied to smaller banks as well 
and proposed that the new Form 24 
with its broader terms be made availa- 
ble at rates attractive to all of our mem- 
ber banks, regardless of size. Beginning 
in June 1940, the Insurance and Pro- 
tective Committee recommended fur- 
ther reductions in blanket bond rates, 
emphasizing that the differential in the 
tates charged for Form 8-Revised and 
later the surcharge added for Form 24 
were not justified either by loss experi- 
ence or by the broader terms of Form 8- 
Revised and Form 24 in comparison 
with the No. 2 Bankers Blanket Bond. 


I; is gratifying to note that the rate 
changes announced on September 22 
are in accord with the views and recom- 
mendations of the committee. It is 
especially pleasing to find that the com- 
panies have extended to all banks the 
same experience rating plan which was 
available only to the larger banks 
beginning last March. This plan of merit 
rating now applies to any bank whether 
it carries Form 2, 8-Revised or 24, 
regardless of the amount of coverage. 
Either a credit or a debit may be de- 
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WILLIAM B. GLADNEY 


veloped in the case of each bank accord- 
ing to its loss experience, but in the 
vast majority of cases the experience 
rating formula should develop a sub- 
stantial credit. 

Until the actual experience of each 
bank is tabulated, it is difficult to es- 
timate the total amount of premium 
reduction which the adoption of this 
experience rating plan will mean in an- 
nual savings to banks. From data avail- 
able, however, it is believed that the 
savings on experience rating alone will 
range from a minimum of $1 million to 
$1.5 million annually. Coupled with 
other reductions in the premiums an- 
nounced on September 22, which 
amount to more than $320,000 annual- 
ly and are detailed later, these latest 
adjustments in blanket bond rates will 
add from $1,320,000 to $1,820,000 an- 
nually to previous reductions totaling 
$4.5 million granted by the surety 
companies since June 1937. 

In addition to extending the experi- 
ence rating plan to all banks, the fol- 
lowing changes were announced by the 
Towner Rating Bureau on September 
22: 


1. The premiums charged for Form 8- 
Revised without misplacement and forgery 
coverages were reduced 7.7 per cent to 15.2 
per cent. Banks with more than 25/employees 
will pay 7.7 per cent less and <he heavier 
cuts apply to banks with less than 26 em- 
ployees. This change alone is estimated to 
save banks now carrying Form 8-Revised a 
total of more than $320,000 annually. 

2. Rates for Form 24 fixed last March 
were decreased 8.8 per cent. Also, this bond 
may now be written without. misplacement 
coverage when the premium is further re- 
duced 12.9 per cent. 

3. The Extended Forgery Coverage Rider 
only available with Form 24 since last March 
is converted into Insuring Clause E and the 
premium charged for it is reduced 10 per 
cent. Also, Insuring Clause E may now be 
added to Form 2 and Form 8-Revised as 
well as Form 24. In general, Clause E pro- 
vides the forgery coverage contained in 
Securities Bonds, Forms 3 and 4, and the 
Bankers Forgery Bond, Lenders Form. 

4. Retroactive reinstatement coverage in- 
cluded gratis since March 1, 1940 in Form 2 
up to $100,000 is now added without extra 
premium to Form 2 for the full amount of 
coverage provided by this bond. 


Banks will receive the benefit of these 
lower rates and experience credits by a 
pro rata refund allowed at the next 
anniversary date for the period between 
September 1, 1941 and the anniversary 
date. Banks which decide to increase 
the amounts or broaden their cover- 


ages before the next anniversary dates 
may apply their pro rata refunds to re- 
duce the charges for such increases or 
broadened coverages. 

Concurrently with these rate changes 
the Surety Association of America an- 
nounced that Form 24 may now be 
issued to all banks. This bond is broader 
in its terms than Form 8-Revised and 
since its adoption last March had been 
issued only to banks with total blanket 
bond coverage of $500,000 or more. 
Like Forms 2 and 8-Revised, Form 24 
may now be written with or without 
misplacement coverage in Premises 
Insuring Clause B and with or without 
Forgery Insuring Clause D. The new 
Forgery Insuring Clause E, previously 
mentioned, may also be added to Forms 
2, 8-Revised and 24. Misplacement cov- 
erage, Insuring Clause D, and Insuring 
Clause E may be written for the same 
or a lesser amount than the amount 
of the bond. 

A new and more liberal treatment of 
superseded suretyship has been de- 
vised for use with all three bonds, 2, 
8-Revised and 24. The new forms re- 
placing the superseded suretyship riders 
are designated “Retroactive Extension 
Riders.” These riders extend retroac- 
tively into the period of prior insurance 
the terms (except amount) of the new 
bonds to which they are attached. In 
other words, they are intended to cause 
the terms of the new bond to apply to 
loss(es) sustained during the period of 
any other insurance affording coverage 
similar to the coverage given by the 
new bond. For instance, the larceny 
and misplacement coverages of Insuring 
Clause B would be applicable to prior 
losses sustained while the bank carried 
a burglary and robbery policy. This ret- 
roactive feature, however, does not 
apply unless the period for discovery 
of loss under all prior insurance has 
expired and the bond to which the 
rider is attached was substituted for 
such prior insurance or a continuation 
thereof. 

Throughout the past Summer, the 
Towner Rating Bureau and the Surety 
Association of America exerted every 
effort to see eye to eye with the Insur- 
ance and Protective Committee and to 
carry out its recommendations without 
violating sound principles of underwrit- 
ing or rate making. On behalf of member 
banks, the Insurance and Protective 
Committee expresses its gratitude 
and appreciation for a good job well 
done. 
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LONGINES 
We 


colleges including Army, Cornell, Dart- 

Navy. Texas A. & M., Washington and 
Longines as official football timing 

watch for all games in 1940 and again in 1941. 
i official watch for the National 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


Longines Watches are known for long life as 
well as greater accuracy. Thus many of the 
millions of Longines Watches made during 
the past 75 years are still in use after 50 or 
more years of service. 

Longines honors include 10 world’s fair 
grand prizes and 28 gold medal awards. 
Longines jewelers now show Longines 75th 
Anniversary Watches priced $40 upward; 
also a companion watch of outstanding value 
in the moderate price field, the Wittnauer 
Watch priced from $24.75; both products of 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co., Inc., New 
York, Montreal, Geneva. 


GINE 


LOn G1 


Watches 


HALL OF FAME SERIES, EACH 


The Survey of 
Foreign-Owned 


Property 


HE Treasury Department, in re- 


sponse to many requests, has ex- 
tended until October 31, 1941, the time 
for filing the census reports of foreign- 
owned property on Form TFR-300, 
pursuant to recent freezing orders. 

The reports due concern “‘all property 
subject to the jurisdiction of the 
United States, which is foreign-owned 
or in which a national of a foreign 


country has an interest, regardless of | 
whether such property belongs to a| 


foreign country or foreign national 
whose assets have been frozen under 
Executive Order No. 8389.” 

A report on Form TFR-300 must be 
filed “‘by every person in the United 
States concerning all property subject 
to the jurisdiction of the United States 
and held by him or in his custody, 
control, or possession in which on either 
June 1, 1940, or June 14, 1941, a foreign 
country or national thereof had any 


interest.”’ Reports regarding such prop- | 


erty must be filed by foreign nationals 
who are in this country. Every kind of 
property interest of a national is re- 
quired to be reported, including, among 
other things, debts owed by anyone to 
a national of a foreign country and all 
contracts with a national of a foreign 
country. 


Corporations and other organiza- 
tions are required to report all shares 
of stock, bonds, or other securities 
issued by them and owned by nationals 
of a foreign country. Every agent or 
representative in this country who 
knows of property in the United States 
belonging to a foreign national for 
whom he is acting must report such 
property. In the case of Chinese or 
Japanese property, reports are required 
with respect to property in the United 


States on July 26, 1941, as well as on| 


the two earlier dates. 

No reports are required regarding 
the property of foreign nationals who 
are “‘generally licensed nationals” un- 
der General License No. 42 or General 
License. No. 68. These general licenses 
relate to foreign nationals domiciled 
and resident in this country continu- 
ously since June 17, 1940 or since earlier 
dates with regard to the nationals of 
Norway, Denmark, Belgium, Holland 
and Luxembourg. Nor are reports re- 
quired to be filed if the total value of all 


OUBLY HANDY 


Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of con- 
venience for all outside activities 
. - + Doubly handy and doubly en- 
joyable ... Attractive rooms with 
tub and shower, from $4.50. 


HOTEL 
ROOSEVELT 


BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
MADISON AVENUE AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 


Direct Entrance from Grand Central Terminal 


More light for banks 
with HIGH CEILINGS 


e 
with new Wakefield 
GENERAL 

Fleur-O-Lier) 
How to get more light on desks and cages 
used to be a tough problem for banks with 
high ceilings. Wakefield’s new GENERAL, 
using 100-watt fluorescent lamps, solves it; 
helps make seeing easier, faster and more 
accurate. A Certified FLEUR-O-LIER, the 
GENERAL meets 50 rigid specifications for 
good light — safe, satisfactory service. Write 
for further information and demonstration. 

No Obligation 


rw. WAKEFIELD "tc" 
101 BANK PARK = VERMILION, OHIO 
BANKING 
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property of any foreign national which | 
any one person would otherwise be 
required to report was less than $1,000, 
except that this exemption does not 
apply to leases of safe deposit boxes, 
patents, trade marks, copyrights, fran- 
chises, interests in partnerships or 
profit-sharing agreements, or property 
the value of which cannot readily be 
determined. 

Form TFR-300 is in nine series, A to 
I. Series D is to be used by banks and 
safe deposit companies to report safe 
deposit boxes held by or for the use of | 
nationals of foreign countries when the | 
contents of the box are unknown to the 
bank or safe deposit company. Series | 
E is to be used by banks to report de- | 
posit accounts, items for collection, | 
cashiers’ and certified checks, bank | 
acceptances, and letters of credit in 
which nationals of foreign countries 
have an interest. Series F is to be used | 
by banks to report securities held by 
them in custody or as collateral, where 
the securities are the property of na- 
tionals of foreign countries. 


Highlights of the 
FDIC Report 


Accorpixe To the FDIC report on} 
13,423 insured commercial banks for | 
the mid-year: 


. Total deposits were the highest since the 
inauguration of deposit insurance and 
amounted to $65,617,000,000, an increase 
of $7,191,000,000, or 12 per cent from 
a year ago; 

. Cash and funds due from banks showed | 
an increase of almost 5 per cent and| 
amounted to $24,998,000,000 on June 30, 
1941. This represents a reduction of 
$1,292,000,000, or almost 5 per cent since 
December 31, 1940; 

. Investments by the banks in Federal 
Government obligations and obligations | 
guaranteed by the Government increased 
from June of last year by almost 22 per 
cent, to $19,371,000,000; 

. Investments in obligations of states 
and political subdivisions amounted to | 
$3,551,000,000 on June 30, 1941, a gain 
of 2 per cent during the year period; 

. Holdings of other real estate acquired in 
settlement of debt and not used as bank 
premises, were reduced during the year 


period by 17 per cent, or $63,000,000; | . 


. Of the assets held by insured commercial | 
banks on June 30, 1941, 34 per cent were | 
cash, reserves, and funds due from banks, | 
36 per cent were securities, and 27 per 
cent were loans and discounts; 

. Total capital accounts of the insured | 
commercial banks increased by $167,000,- | 
000, over the year, and amounted to! 
$6,773,000,000 on June 30, 1941, equal to 
9.3 per cent of book value of assets, com- 
pared with 10.1 per cent a year earlier. | 
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\ \ hen you employ 


the correspondent facilities 
of Iowa's Largest Bank you 
obtain the benefit of our 
intimate knowledge of Des 
Moines and the entire Lowa 
area, its business and its men, 
gained through 65 years of 
close association. 


OWA-DES MOINES NATIONAL BANK 


& TRUST COMPANY 


Des Moines, lowa Member FDIC 


A BANKER 
SAID... 


It is my responsibility to see that property in which 
we are financially interested is adequately and proper- 
ly insured. We require a sound financial statement, a 
well-balanced investment portfolio and an honorable 
loss payment record. I am convinced that your com- 
panies meet all these requirements. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY « LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, LTD. * SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LANCASHIRE 


GROUP 
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Directors and Policies 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


minimum balance accounts may be in 
order, so that every account may pay 
its own way. 

The matter of overdrafts may be seri- 
ous enough to warrant a stiffer policy. 
One board met this successfully by 
adopting a policy of charging a gradu- 
ated protest fee. As this is applied by 
the management, the first NSF check 
costs the customer $1, the second $2, 
the third $4. With the fourth, the bank 


either closes the account automatically 
by sending a draft for the balance, or 
asks the customer to call at the bank to 
close his account. 

While past experience provides a firm 
basis for sound policies, future experi- 
ence provides a sure test of the sound- 
ness of the policies that you adopt. You 
cannot lay down a policy and then for- 
get about it. You must keep in touch 
with what is going on, for two reasons: 


OUR 106th YEAR 


During 1941, this bank enters its 106th 
year as an outstanding financial institu- 
tion. This long experience . . . together 
with our close knowledge of New Eng- 
land business and credit conditions... 
provides definite advantages for banks 
desiring a Boston connection. We cor- 


dially invite your inquiry. 


The National 


Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


IN MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


This picture shows ‘‘The Phantom Door- 
man’’ — Yale’s automatic door opener- 
closer, controlled by an electric eye — at 
the entrance to the Farmers & Mechanics 
Savings Bank, Middletown, Conn. Other 
banks, such as the First National Bank 
in Palm Beach, Florida, can report, ‘“The 
amount of good advertising we have re- 
ceived has been of inestimable value.” 

For further information — pictures of in- 
stallations, experiences of users, details of 
operation — write to “The Phantom 

Doorman,” Dept. 19. 
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Convenient 
MAN” 


first, to learn whether the policy is a 
proper one, and second to see that it is 
being carried out. 

To keep acquainted with the bank’s 
status and activities, you should insist 
that the management at each meeting 
provide you, in a form easily under- 
standable, with such facts as these: a 
statement of the current condition of 
the assets and liabilities, a reconciliation 
of the profit and loss account, a com- 
plete list of the notes and loans made 
since the last meeting together with a 
list of the notes maturing, a complete 
list of the bonds bought and sold, a 
schedule of items past due, and a list of 
savings accounts opened and closed. At 
least quarterly, you should see a sched- 
ule of demand loans and a schedule of 
mortgage loans. 


Sucx facts are the minimum upon 
which you should keep up-to-date. For 
the adoption and maintenance of sound 
policies governing all the activities of 
the bank you need much more. There 
are, for example, policies that must be 
adopted to guide and instruct the man- 
agement with regard to investments, 
reserves, control, advertising, personnel 
administration, relations with other 
banks, customer relations, and the like. 
And the policies governing all of these 
lines of activity must be formulated not 
narrowly, but with regard to their effect 
on all of the bank’s other activities. 
The adoption of policies is indeed a 
real job, a job that calls for wide knowl- 
edge and straight thinking, a job upon 
which the very life of the bank depends. 


Bank Participations 
In RFC Lending 


Sunce the RFC resumed lending during 
February 1938, it had authorized 9,591 
loans aggregating $6,870,978,106.17 by 
September 8 of this year. 

Of these loans, 7,344 aggregating 
$493,739,629.72 were to business (ex- 
clusive of national defense loans) in- 
cluding $25,896,516.71, later taken up 
by banks. 

Banks participated in these business 
loans to the extent of $81,724,361.12, 
making a total of $549,567,474.13 loans 
to business. 

The Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation has bought 57,626 FHA in- 
sured mortgages aggregating $229,009,- 
790.59 and has commitments to buy 
1,156 additional mortgages aggregating 
$4,990,024.15. It has authorized 14 
Large Scale Housing Loans aggregat- 
ing $5,650,500.00. 
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ADventures in B A N K | N G 


The Versatile Vhchel 


Nickels work hard doing many tasks. Think of the multitude of little things they do to 
make your life more pleasant. A nickel will carry you to work, buy you a good cigar, or a 
bright toy for your youngest. And if you team up a number of nickels together, more im- 


portant objectives can be reached. 


Here are three examples of the versatility of added-together nickels that buy advertising 
in BANKING — your magazine. ADventure with us for a moment to see how these nickels 
perform hundreds of duties essential to your interests. 


Strengthening Inter-bank Relationships 

The versatility of advertising nickels invested in 
BanKnc is clearly demonstrated by our group of 
bank advertisers. For example, the message on page 
104 accomplishes a three-fold job. Each month this 
great banking institution reminds our readers of the 
streamlined service it is ready to render in every 
phase of correspondent banking. Also, BANKING’s 
readers who are executives in business and industry 
realize that these advertisements offer them aid in 
defense financing and in other financial problems. 
Another function, from a public relations standpoint, 
is to indicate that the bank is doing its full share in 
the defense program as a whole. 


Protecting Invisible Values 
As you know, insurance ranks high in protecting 
banks against unforeseeable losses of all kinds. So it is 
natural for leading insurance companies to send their 
nickels ADventuring in the profitable market place of 
BANKING’s advertising columns. 


On page 4 is a message written specially for our 
readers by a large insurance company which has 
shown marked interest in the protection and service 
requirements of banks. This informative advertising 
campaign illustrates various coverages useful to 
banks and their customers under every circumstance. 
Local representatives of this company — all 40,000 
of them — are constantly at your beck and call. 


Speeding Bank Operations 


It takes surprisingly few nickels to gain the advan- 
tages of the machine mentioned on page 37. Invented 
by a banker, this equipment enlists the miracle of 
photography to help speed bank operations. 

Today, over 6,000 installations safeguard large 
and small banks, and their depositors, by quickly 
making permanent, easily-stored, photographic rec- 
ords of cancelled checks and important documents. 
In addition, the machine provides short cuts and 
economies in other departmental operations. 

This banker-invented, bank-tested equipment 
is now proving equally valuable to other large 
industries. 


x*** 


In any issue of BANKING our readers will find a 
wealth of time-and-money-saving products and sys- 


tems displayed by our equipment and supply 
advertisers. 


Thousands of Nickels 


Each of the aforementioned advertisers invests 
60,000 or more nickels a year in BANkKinc to tell 
you about their products, services and institutions. 


Their interest in you as a reader of BANKING 
merits your attention to their messages — and, in 


the same way, to the messages of all of BANKING’s 
advertisers. 


Non-advertisers in BANKING may find in this series good reasons why they, too, should put some of their 
advertising nickels to work winning the confidence and friendship of BaNKING’s 100,000 readers. For them 
to do so would prove a profitable ADventure. BANKING, Journal of the American Bankers Association. 
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Many conservative bankers are 
now protecting depositors’ funds 
invested in automobile paper 
against such hazards as double 
Joans, wrong serial and mo- 
tor numbers, fictitious deals, 
frauds, etc., by registering the 
collateral back of each note with 
Galloway Service, a recognized 
clearing house serving the terri- 
tory between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Atlantic Seaboard. 


Today — Galloway Registration 
Service is a musf when a banker 
finances motor vehicles. 


Put your house in order now and 
avoid losses later. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GALLOWAY SERVICE 


Established 1926 
S3 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


Get Your Full Share of Profit! 
USE 


Scientific Property 
Management 


In these days of rapidly changing 
conditions passable property man- 
agement is not adequate. Banks and 
insurance companies using a complete 
comprehensive management and ap- 
praisal service for their out-of-state 
properties are in a position to realize 
quick profits as the occasion arises. 

Our field supervisors are constantly 
in touch with investments reaching into 
the millions in the states of Ala., Ark., 
Ga., lowa, Kan., Miss., Minn., N. D., 
Neb., Okla., S. C., Tex., Mich., Mo., 
La. and Tenn. 

Choose a time-tested, Sound serv- 
ice for your mortgages and real estate 
investments. 


Send for your Free copy 
of our explanatory Brochure 


UNITED 


Service and Research, Inc. 
81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 


Realtors 
Offices: Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Metropolitan Bank Bid., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn., Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 


The Next Tax Bill 
DANGER AHEAD. 


In Automobile 


Financing 


Washington, D. C. 


IN AN ATTEMPT to simplify, condense 


and modernize administrative provi- 
sions of the Internal Revenue laws, the 
Treasury has published a “tentative 
administrative code.” Copies of the 
draft code were sent to government 
officials, and members of the House 
Ways and Means and Senate Finance 
committees. 

The Treasury, moreover, has in- 
vited tax attorneys and practitioners, 
professors and others interested to study 
the code and submit suggestions for 
improving it. Their suggestions will be 
studied by the Treasury, and on the 
basis of its study the Department will 
next year submit a new draft of the code 
to Congress for enactment. 


Revistoy of the administrative laws | 
is made necessary because many of the 
| provisions now in effect were enacted— 


some as long as a century ago—as sepa- 
rate statutes rather than as integral 
parts of a whole. Many of the provi- 


| sions are so detailed as to create unde- 
| sirable rigidity. Other provisions are too 
| remotely related to revenue to warrant 


their retention in the Internal Revenue 
laws. 
Preparation of the new, condensed 


| code began in 1937. It is expected that 


its enactment will become effective in 


_ 1942 simultaneously with the new reve- 
| nue act. Many of the witnesses during | 
| the recent tax hearings complained of | 


hardships in the existing law or in the 


new tax bill. Such cases will no doubt | 


also have the attention of Congress 
when it considers the code to be pro- 
posed by the Treasury. 


National Banks’ Consumer 


Credit 


standing $1,008,170,000 in personal and 
retail instalment paper, including FHA 
Title I loans, which was 13 per cent of 
the total of their loans to customers, 
excluding real estate loans, loans for 
purchasing or carrying securities, open- 
market paper, and loans to banks. 
More than 89 per cent, or 4,586 of the 
banks were engaged in making loans of 
the type indicated. 

Included in the aggregate of such 
loans were retail instalment paper of 
$610,000,000, FHA Title I loans of 
$166,000,000, and personal instalment 
cash loans of $232,000,000. 


Enjoy These 


EXTRA DIVIDENDS 
for your bank 


Why not review your present use of BANKING 
to make certain that you are taking full ad- 
vantage of the extra dividends your maga- 
zine can pay you? Hundreds of member banks 
and trust companies are making profitable 
use of one or more of the following ideas: 


1. Tolmprove Operating Practice 

Place additional orders for BANKING so 
that each staff member assigned to certain 
duties may have a personal copy. 


2. To Secure Director Cooperation 


Place a group subscription order for your 
directors or trustees so that each of them may 
get the benefit of the practical suggestions in 
the special articles for directors. 


3. To Improve Public Relations 


Tell the story of organized banking to the 
young people of your community in their 
formative years by sponsoring subscriptions to 
BANKING for high schools, colleges, libraries, 
etc. Each copy bears your bank’s imprint. 


4. To Train New Employees 


Many banks are taking on an increasing 
percentage of new employees. As a quick and 
efficient training method, enter a subscription 
for each of the new employees (or one copy 
for each two). 


Write today for special group rates 
and full particulars 


BANKIN 


22 East 40th Street 
New York City 


Now.. 


TELLERS’ FINGERS 


DON'T SKID OR MISS! Py 


WITH THE NEW 


“GLASWIK” 


FINGER-MOISTENER 


At last — a finger moistener that makes all 


others as old-fashioned as the cigar store 
Indian. The wick is made from 100% spun 
glass and always stays wet through capil- 


| lary action. Clean, sanitary —never too 


much moisture or too little. Will give perfect 


service oe with minimum bother or 
National banks on June 30 had out- . 


Retails at 
$1.00 


Order now from 
your stationer or 
write to us for 
sample order 


. W. PIKE & COMPANY 
P: O. Box 4, Elizabeth, N. J, 


Please ship .... ‘““GLASWIK"’ Finger Moisteners. 
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American Appraisal Company 

American Credit Indemnity Company of New York 
American Surety Company 

Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


Bank Building and Equipment Corporation of America, Inc... . . 
Bankers Trust Company 


L. L. Brown Paper Co 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

City National Bank and Trust Company of Chicago 
Commerce Clearing House, Inc 

Commercial Investment Trust, Inc 

Continental Illinois National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago. . . 


DeLuxe Check Printers, Inc 
C. J. Devine & Co 
Dictaphone Corporation 


The Ediphone, Thomas A. Edison, Inc 


Federal Intermediate Credit Banks 
Fireman’s Fund Group 

First National Bank of Chicago 
The Frink Corp 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Ga 


Galloway Service 

General Electric Company 

General Foods Corporation 

General Motors Acceptance Corporation 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Home Insurance Company 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City 


International Business Machines Corporation 
Iowa-Des Moines National Bank and Trust Co 


Geo. LaMonte & Son 

Lamson Corporation 

Lawrence Warehouse Cover IIT 
London & Lancashire Group 75 
Longines-Wittnauer Watch Co 


Marchant Calculating Machine Co 

Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust Company, St. Louis... . 
Millers National Insurance Company 

Minneapolis-Moline Power Implement Co 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc 


National Bank of Detroit 

National Cash Register Company 
National Shawmut Bank of Boston 
National Surety Corporation 
National Union Fire Insurance Co 
Neenah Pa 

New York 


Philadelphia National Bank 

E. W. Pike & Co 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
R. W. Pressprich & Co 


R. G. Rankin & Co 
Recordak Corporation 
Royal Bank of Canada 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co 

Standard Accident Insurance Company 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago 
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No rust expense makes 
monthly payments easier 


Non-rust Brass and Copper 
increase the investment 
value of any home 


Anaconda Metals eliminate rust 

and rust-repairs and make a house 

a sounder mortgage security. The 

original value of the home is bet- 

ter preserved and many mortgage 
defaults—caused by excessive maintenance _ 
—are prevented. 

Reliable, rustproof copper and brass pipe, 
Everdur copper-silicon alloy hot water stor- 
age tanks, copper roofing, bronze screens 
and hardware render lasting service. An in- 


vestment in copper, brass and bronze will 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. Subsidiary of Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company. In Canada: Anaconda American 

Brass Limited, New Toronto, Ontario. 41228 
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Good Loans By Us Mean A Good Buy For You 


INCE 1935—when The Northwestern Mutual re- 
entered the residence loan field —we have acquired 
only one residence property through foreclosure. And 
that was sold within 60 days at a net profit to the 


company. 


The Northwestern Mutual now has approximately 
18,000 mortgage loans 
of all types on its 
books. Yet despite this 


formidable total, fore- 


closures are pending 
on only .0038%. 


MORE THAN 
O00 POLICYHOLDERS * 


In each year since 1933, the total sale price of all 
properties acquired through foreclosure has exceeded 
the asset value carried on the books. 


To men who know mortgages, these facts will sug- 
gest something as to the character of The Northwestern 
Mutual’s stewardship of the funds entrusted to it by its 
policyholders. For every policyholder such stewardship 
has a practical dollars-and-cents significance, for it is 
one of the factors responsible for the exceptionally low 
cost of Northwestern Mutual life insurance. For further 
facts as to ways on which this company can assure 
you more for your insurance dollars, talk to a North- 
western Mutual agent. 


We zee [HE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


WILLIAM R. KUHNS 
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ALL WEAPONS ARE 


Loss Is A FOE that attacks business assets 
with embezzlement, burglary, forgery, liability 
.-..In this grim, costly struggle, all the 
methods unfold subtly and the weapons are 


secret. But on every front, the insurance 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICES: 100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


policies and bonds of American Surety and 
New York Casualty Companies successfully de- 
fend against attacks which may result in finan- 
cial disaster. In this way insured clients lose 


their loss to strong underwriting companies. 


NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 


Both Companies write FIDELITY » SURETY + CASUALTY 
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THE WORLD TODAY 


By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


Banks as Defense Industries 


The Priority Outlook 


Untess banks as a group, or individually, are able to 
obtain a priority rating of some kind they are going to 
have increasing difficulty and delays in getting delivery 
of office machinery, other equipment and stationery. 

The effect of priority restrictions on the supply of ma- 
chines, furniture and paper touches banks in two ways. 
First, there is the growing difficulty that fabricators and 
suppliers have in getting the necessary materials. Second, 
there is the question of priority in the delivery of fin- 
ished machines, files, desks and other metal equipment. 
Here is the way it works out: if a maker of equipment 
obtains his materials by means of a high priority rating 
he must deliver the products to buyers having similar 
ratings even though his old customers have been stand- 
ing more or less patiently in line. 

Priority in the case of the finished products is natu- 
rally in favor of the Army, Navy, primary defense con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, and unless the essential 
character of bank service is recognized the banks will 
find themselves fairly far down on the list. One thing is 
certain, almost every bank in the country is today han- 
dling a vastly increased volume of items and much of 
the added activity is being carried on without profit or 
thought of reward other than the satisfaction that comes 
from serving the country. 


Essential? 


From the beginning of the defense program banks have 
realized that they would be right in the middle of it. 
Every step in the whole process of spending billions and 
changing the industry of the country from a peace to 
war footing involves a financial problem and requires 
banking services. In some respects the smooth flow of 
dollars to thousands of localities all over the country, 
and the return of these funds by the tax and bond pur- 
chase route, back and forth repeatedly, is the most im- 
portant element of the whole defense picture. Banks go 
a long way toward furnishing the speed which is so essen- 
tial to the program and speed, of course, is the basic 
reason for the existence of office machinery. 


If Proof is Needed 


The problem in a word is to show the priority officials 
that defense business would be badly crippled or cease 
entirely if the banks are not provided adequately with 
mechanical equipment, files, trays, cabinets, printed 
forms, checks, deposit tickets, ledger cards and state- 
ments. If proof is needed there is plenty in every defense- 
active community. 

Means must be found of demonstrating effectively 
that keeping the defense right of way clear is not simply 
a matter of goods but services too, not only aluminum, 
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manganese, ferrous alloys, rubber, chlorinated hydro- 
carbon refrigerants and other items familiar or mys- 
terious that make up the priority lists, but all the myriad 
financial mechanics as well. 

An actual list of the ways in which bank services play 
their vital réle in the defense program is a long one and 
includes a variety of things other than the granting of 
credit to defense industries. A quick picture of the gi- 
gantic nature of the task that banks have assumed will 
be found in an article by Herbert Bratter in this issue 
of BANKING, page 84, together with a word about the 
manner in which they have met this responsibility. 

There is first of all the fact that banks finance a vast 
majority of defense supply contracts. They aid defense 
contractors with counsel of all kinds and assistance. 
They work closely with the Treasury in the sale of De- 
fense Savings and Tax Anticipation Bonds. They per- 
form a prodigious amount of work and are of inestimable 
value in the census of foreign owned property and in 
handling the deposits of non-citizens. They have taken 
on a very large amount of new work in the handling of 
payrolls for defense plants and housing developments. 
They cash the checks of Army and Navy officers and 
furnish cash to the finance officers for payment to en- 
listed men. They provide tons of nickels, quarters and 
half dollars wrapped up in packages of specified amounts 
for every kind of purpose wherever these are required in 
connection with a multitude of defense projects. They 
provide all the usual banking facilities to soldiers in 
camp and civilian employees engaged in defense work. 


Time and Labor Saving 


Tue fact that the Government itself is the largest user of 
mechanical equipment for accounting and bookkeeping 
purposes should make officials look favorably on the argu- 
ment that banks can’t deliver a high quality of defense 
“product” without the machine tools of their business. 

The point has already been argued with success by 
others in Washington that there should be no restriction 
on the production of time and labor saving machin- 
ery. The very fact that there is a growing scarcity of 
skilled labor makes it even more necessary for mechani- 
cal equipment to be used to the fullest advantage in the 
case of banks. 

Officials in Washington are just getting started with 
their plans for simplification and standardization of 
items for civilian use and there is no question but that 
the office equipment group will be brought within the 
range of this program. Therefore, it seems very likely 
that they can look forward to fewer models, the elimina- 
tion of some equipment entirely, standardization as be- 
tween competing items, and the possibility that certain 
low priced items might be eliminated so that the work 
could be done by more fully mechanized means at a 
higher price for equipment but a lower overall cost. 
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Since the Banks Enlisted 


HERBERT M. BRATTER 


The author keeps in close touch with government ac- 
tivities and reports regularly for BANKING from the 
Washington scene. 


Treasury Morgenthau said in a nation-wide 

radio broadcast on the Defense Savings Bond 
campaign, “for the willing, helpful cooperation of 
bankers, great and small, East and West, in getting 
behind the Treasury’s program. Ten thousand banking 
institutions, including commercial banks, mutual sav- 
ings banks, and savings and loan associations, now act 
as our selling agents, without any commission or any 
inducement except patriotism; but they do much more 
than sell for us. They have helped to educate us all by 
spreading information about the new bonds and stamps. 
Every one of the leading bankers’ associations that 
has met during May has, without exception, passed a 
public resolution pledging complete endorsement and 
cooperation in the defense savings program. I should 
like to tell the bankers of America here and now that I 
appreciate what they have done. The first month’s 
results could not possibly have been so successful if the 
bankers had not put their shoulders to the wheel.” 

Similarly Federal Loan Administrator Jesse Jones 
has stated to BANKING: 

“T think the banks are doing a very good job on de- 
fense loans. This is as it should be. I don’t know just 
what rates they are charging but these rates must be 
satisfactory, otherwise the borrowers would be coming 
to the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. We have 
always wanted the banks to make the loans. No manu- 


N PRAISE can be too high,” Secretary of the 


facturer or contractor with defense orders should want 
for proper credit or be delayed in filling his contract for 
lack of proper credit.” 

The role of banks in the defense program is not con- 
fined to financing. It is in fact much more extensive 
than is generally realized. The increased tempo of the 
nation’s business since defense started has occasioned 
a more than proportionate increase in the work of the 
banks, and this at a time when wages-and-hours re- 
quirements have increased the difficulties of coping 
with the expansion. 

Not only have the banks had to meet added demands 
for financing, payrolls, and the like, in areas where 
defense work is being done. They have had to take care 
of the needs of the service men gathered in canton- 
ments. They have had to familiarize themselves with 
innumerable orders and regulations emanating from 
Washington in connection with foreign property, in- 
stalment credit control, and such matters. They have 
become the Treasury’s minutemen for the distribution 
of defense securities of all kinds. 


Eevatry important, the banks have become “family 
counselor” to their industrial clients in connection with 
defense orders and subcontracts. Not only is the bank 
the source of funds; it has become a community source 
of information on such matters as amortization of 
plant expansion costs, assignment of government con- 
tracts, bidding and priorities procedure, performance 
bonds, and the whole range of defense-contract in- 
formation. 

Indicative of the role of the banking system in this 


Sotpiers’ Banks—telow, left, service men at Fort Jackson, South Carolina, utilizing the special facilities provided 

by the South Carolina National Bank of Columbia. SALE or DeFENsE Savincs Bonps—right, this copy of an ar- 

mored Army tank, with space for a built-in counter between the treads for a uniformed girl who handles Defense 
Savings Bond information, is in the lobby of The Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company 
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A.B.A. Na- 
TIONAL 
FENSE LOANS 
COMMITTEE 
—map shows 
the 12 Federal 
Reserve dis- 
trict areas of 
committee 
members as of 
last December 
FROM FEBRUARY 1841 BANKING 


regard was the early establishment (October 1940) of a 
formal liaison between the OPM’s Defense Contract 
Service (now called Division of Contract Distribution) 
and the banking system, as represented by the Federal 
Reserve Board in Washington. 

Branch offices of the Defense Contract Service were 
established in each of the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
their 24 branches. Through them the entire banking 
system was made a means of putting contractors and 
would-be contractors in quick touch with necessary 
information of all sorts, including technical, engineering, 
subcontracting and other advice. Therefore, bankers 
have had to keep close watch on the kaleidoscopic tor- 
rent of information from national defense headquarters. 
Keeping informed is important not alone because it en- 
ables the banks to serve the national defense now, but 
because it will make them better agents in the difficult 
period of post-defense readjustment. 

An often overlooked but none the less essential role 
of the banks has to do with public morale, whether in 
time of defense preparation, or afterwards. It is highly 
important that the services which the banks render the 
public be rendered promptly, as well as correctly. The 
soldier with weekend leave who wants to send home 
a remittance or cash a check doesn’t want to waste 
time traveling to town to do so, or standing in a long 
queue. The bank should be ready and able to handle this 
rush business quickly. Many part time or year-round 
branch offices of banks have been opened for this reason 
at or near Army cantonments, and these branches are 
not opened for profit. The same morale and efficiency 
considerations apply in any defense center, whether it 
be shipbuilding or ammunition, payrolls or procure- 
ment routine. 

To facilitate the banks’ part in the defense program, 
the American Bankers Association set up a special Na- 
tional Defense Loans Committee on a nation-wide 
basis. The committee has representation in each Federal 
Reserve district. Also, the Association has been making 
a quarterly survey of bank lending for defense orders. 


I; MAY interest the readers of BANKING to list some 
of the services which the banks are today performing 
in the interest of national defense. 

In the Treasury’s sale of Defense Saving Bonds and 
Stamps the banks play an indispensable role. They 
stock both bonds and stamps, employing for this pur- 
pose some of their own capital. They keep a supply of 
the application forms for the public, instruct purchasers 
how to fill out the forms, receive and transmit the funds 
and applications to the proper Federal Reserve bank, 
and handle numerous other phases of the work, all 
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without remuneration. As announced by B. M. Edwards 
of the Defense Savings staff in May, the Treasury is 
considering waiving the requirement that bankers 
must put up collateral for the Series E Bonds. More 
than 10,000 banks have qualified to sell Defense Sav- 
ings Bonds and Stamps. Thus retail merchants now 
selling Defense Saving Stamps are able, and indeed 
expect, to obtain supplies of the stamps at their banks. 

In connection with the sale to the public of Defense 
Savings Bonds and Stamps, the banks have spent 
large sums of money for paid advertisements in news- 
papers, for window and counter displays, pamphlets 
and circulars, special passbooks, envelope stuffers, and 
the like. Extensive collections of such advertising have 
been accumulated by the Defense Savings staff, which 
issues a weekly “Field Organization News Letter” 
carrying current examples. Selected at random from 
the latest issue of that news letter are the following 
headings: “ Bankscontinue their effective advertising ”— 
“Bank draft plans increase in popularity ””—“ Big Cali- 
fornia banks install allottment plan.” 


Taat a large fraction, perhaps too large a fraction, of 
the Treasury’s financing is absorbed by banks is com- 
mon knowledge. As deficits for defense have grown, 
banks have done their duty in absorbing them. The 
September Federal Reserve Bulletin states that “along 
with expansion of loans, banks have continued to in- 
crease their holdings of United States Government 
securities. . . . Expansion of commercial bank holdings 
of government securities in the year ended June 30, 
1941, represented about two-thirds of the increase in 
the volume of government securities outstanding, ex- 
cluding special issues to government agencies and trust 
funds, but including Savings Bonds which cannot be 
purchased by banks.” 

Bank lending for defense is the subject of a full- 
length article in the September Federal Reserve Bulletin 
devoted to defense loans by city banks. Banks have 
played an important part in financing both contractors 
and subcontractors, in financing plant expansion as 
well‘as current production. In 12 leading cities, banks’ 


Bank De- 
FENSE LOAN 
ADVERTIS- 
inc—T he 
New York 
Trust Com- 
pany’s ad- 
vertisement 
is typical of 
thousands 
of ads fea- 
turing de- 
fense loans 
to industry 


ln those instances in which defense pro- 

jects are so large that local banks are unable 

tw finance them entirely, The New York Trust 

Company offers its cooperation and facilities. 

from Robert Covad Harpers famous teat at 

given by Comsress at Philadelthes, June 18, 1798, 
rower of Joba Mardell. 


THE 
New York Trust 
COMPANY 


Member of the Federal Depot 
100 Broadway 
Madison Avenue and 40th Street 
Ten Rockefeller Plaza P 
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SAVINGS 
BonpD AND 
Stamp In- 
FORMATION 
—this bul- 
letin, pre- 
pared by 
the A.B.A. 
Bank Man- 
agement 
Commis- 
sion, with 
pertinent 
data about 
bonds and 
stamps, was 
sent to ev- 
ery bank in 
the United 
States. Sub- 
sequently, 
the Treas- 
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printed the 
bulletin and 
distributed 
many more 
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throughout 
the land 
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defense loans in April comprised an average of 8 per 
cent of total commercial loans, and have probably since 
increased to 12 per cent, according to the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin. In Boston the percentage was 15. 
Defense loans accounted for nearly half of the total 
increase in commercial loans in leading cities from 
August 1940 to April 1941. The Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin for September says: “The contribution of com- 
mercial banks to the financing of the defense effort has 
been substantial and is of growing importance. Like- 
wise, lending for: defense purposes is becoming an 
increasingly significant part of the banks’ lending 
business.” 

Commencing August 1, through the issuance of Tax 
Anticipation Notes, the Treasury in effect started col- 
lecting income taxes which will become due in 1942. 
While the initiative is up to the taxpayer, the banks 
have been asked by the Treasury to act in effect as 
collectors of internal revenue. The banks have on hand 
application forms for the two series of notes, and in- 
struct the taxpayers in the filling out of these forms. 
The forms, together with the funds, are then transmitted 
by the bank to the appropriate Federal Reserve bank. 
Holders of Tax Anticipation Notes have the right, 
under certain circumstances, to turn them in for re- 
demption by the Treasury. As that right is exercised, 
the banks will be called upon for additional service. 
In effect, the banks are a vital part of the Treasury’s 
mechanism for collecting income tax revenue in advance. 


The Executive Order of August 9 assigned to the 
Federal Reserve System the regulation of instalment 
credit. Naturally this requires the active cooperation 
of the country’s banks, which must not only be thor- 
oughly familiar with the Board’s Regulation ‘W,’ but 
also with amendments thereto and interpretations 
thereof as issued by the Board. At this writing 50 such 


interpretations have been published. For a description 
of the instalment credit control order, regulations and 
interpretations (through the first 15 interpretations) 
the September Federal Reserve Bulletin devotes 1819 
printed pages, much of it in small type. The A.B.A. 
booklet, “An Interpretation of the Consumer Credit 
Regulations,” fills 57 pages. 

Freezing of foreign funds has meant a vast amount of 
work for the banks. In effect every bank is conscripted 
for this national service, and of course neither asks nor 
receives pay for its work. The breadth of this assign- 
ment is indicated by the fact that: 

Any transaction which involves a banking institution and 
in which any blocked country or any national of a blocked 


country has any interest of any nature whatsoever, direct or 
indirect, is prohibited except pursuant to license. 


Ix A STATEMENT to BANKING, the Treasury’s general 
counsel, Edward H. Foley, Jr., said: 


“Tt cannot be emphasized too strongly that the freez- 
ing order affects the operation of every bank in the 
United States, and a thorough understanding of the 
documentation furnished each bank by the several 
Federal Reserve banks is imperative not only to protect 
the bank and its customers against violations of the 
order but also to enable the banks to play the important 
role assigned to them in this vital defense measure. 
Many banks have a large staff engaged exclusively on 
freezing control matters. Other banks not having the 
need for a department of this character have found it 
highly desirable to assign to one of their senior officers 
the responsibility for keeping fully abreast of all devel- 
opments in this increasingly important field and for 
guiding other members of the bank’s staff, as well as the 
public, regarding such matters. 

“The Executive Order imposes a definite obligation 
upon banking institutions in the United States to block, 
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ConsuMER Crebit RecGu- 
LATIONS—this interpreta- 
tion of the consumer credit 
regulations by the Federal 
Reserve Board is one of 
the most recent A.B.A. 
publications 


CONSUMER CREDIT 
REGULATIONS _ STaTE ASSOCIATIONS AND 
| Derense—this book by 

I 
ee the California Bankers As- 

sociation is typical of the 
ee energetic work that state 
RESERVE SYSTEM | associations are doing to 


cooperate in the defense 
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nia booklet i 
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an income tax return seem almost like a formality, is 
F ee the work assigned to banks and others in connection 
with the census of foreign-owned property. This is an 


and thus to require licenses with respect to, every ac- 
count in which any blocked country or any national 
thereof has an interest of any nature whatsoever, direct 
or indirect. 

“The successful operation of the Executive Order 
requires the fullest cooperation, resourcefulness and 
initiative on the part of banks in blocking accounts.” 


Waar it means to master “the documentation fur- 
nished each bank by the several Federal Reserve banks” 
may be seen by an examination of the Treasury’s 46- 
page ‘Documents Pertaining to Foreign Funds Con- 
trol.” This booklet carries the text of 71 general licenses, 
nine general rulings, the Executive Order of June 14, 
and the Treasury regulations implementing it; the 
proclamation of July 17; regulations, etc. 

Another “headache,” which makes the filling out of 


BANKING and Defense—this partial page from the August 
issue exemplifies articles on defense appearing in BANKING 
and referred to by Mr. Bratter 


The Control of Foreign Funds 


Answers to Some Questions. About “Freezing” 


| The “freesing”’ of certain forcign funds by the United 

States Government presents a number of problems vitally 
important to banks. In this interview with two Treasury 
officials the questions that are of first importance im this 
field are raised and answered. 

The answers in the interview are by Evwanp H. 
Ju. General Counsel of the Treasury Department, 
ond Jous W. Penix, Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The questions were asied for Baxxtxc by 
M. Bratrer. 


1. What is the purpose of “freezing” control?” 


two woz mot aptly anewering hat question ae : 


“economic defense”. Beyond that, reference might be 
made to the press release issued by the White House on 
June 14, 1941, relative to the extension of “freezing” 
In such release it was stated: 

“The Executive Order is designed, among other 
things, to prevent the wt of the ofthe 
United States in ways harmful to national defense and 

other American interests, to prevent the liquidation in 
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ing regulations the following rule of thumb may be used. 
as’ general guide by. banks: 
“ Any transaction which involves a banhing instilution 
blocked country hes any interest of any nature whatsoecer,, 
direct or indirect, is proibited except pursuant to license.” 
In applying this rule of thumb, banks should keep in. 
mind that the terms “banking institution” and “na- 
tional” are defined in section 5 of the Executive Order 
and are very comprehensive in scope. These <efinitiors 
should be studied at once. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 


documentation furnished each bank by the 

Federal Reserve banks is imperative not only to protect 
the bank and its customers against violations of the 
Order but also to enable the banks to play the important. 
role assigned to them in this vital defense measure. 
Many banks have a large staff engaged exclusively on 
freezing control matters. Other banks not having the 
need for a department of this character have found it 


highly desirable to assign to one of their senior officers. 


important defense chore, and the banks have cheerfully 
undertaken their part in it. Yet it is not a task which 
calls for encomiums in the press. The Treasury’s “ Pub- 
lic Circular No. 4,” the handbook of instructions for 
preparation of form TFR-300, is a 30-page manual 
(page size, 6’’ x 9’’). Banks are expected to be familiar 
with its contents. There are nine different series of 
Form TFR-300, each containing four foolscap-size 
pages of questions. 

To help banks and others in their efforts to cooperate 
with the Government in its defense program, the 
A.B.A. has issued various publications. Special Bul- 
letin No. 82 of December 1940 described the assignment 
of claims under Government contracts as security for 
bank loans. Special Bulletin No. 83 of April 1941 de- 
scribed the issuance and sale of Savings Bonds and 
Stamps, and copies of it were distributed by the Treas- 
ury’s Defense Savings staff. The A.B.A.’s bulletin, “An 
Interpretation of the Consumer Credit Regulations,” is 
proving of value to a wide group of interested readers. 

At the time this article was going to press the Asso- 
ciation’s advertising department had in process of 
completion some advertising material designed to aid 
banks in interpreting the new consumer credit regula- 
tions to their customers. 


Basxinc has provided a valuable link between Wash- 
ington and the banks. Its interview with Treasury 
officials on the meaning of the freezing orders was of 
such interest that the Treasury reprinted 25,000 copies 
for distribution throughout the country. 

As an inter-issue service to those especially interested 
in the mechanics of the defense effort in Washington, 
the editors of BANKING have been providing, at nominal 
cost, the “Defense News Letter,” the last mailing of 
which, at the Treasury’s request, included a circular 
on the Tax Anticipation Notes. 
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PICTURE LOG—wa the President of the A.L.B. 


BANK GROUPS TO 
HOLD JOWNT MEE] 


Conference Will Be Held Sat- 
urday, September 6; Na- 

_ tional President of.A. |. B. 
Will Be Speaker 


The Bluefield chapter of the 
American institute of Banking 
will be host to the third American 
institute of Banking, West Vir- 
ginia chapter officer’s conference 
which is to be held here on Satur- 
day, September 6. at the West 
Virginian hotel. In conjunction 
with the conference, the Bluefield 
chapter and group 5 of the West 
Virginia Bankers association will 
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BANKING GROUPS 
HOLD MEET ERE 


George T. Newell, National 
President of American In- 
stitute of Banking, Is Ban- 
quet Speaker 


“The mere thought of world 
conditions and the part this na- 
tion must play in the future 
creates a challenge we cannot ac- 
cept lightly.” George T. Newell, 
national presideni of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, told a 
convention of state officers of the 
AIB at a banquet at the West 
Virginian hote] last evenine 


FISHER 


HE American Institute o! 

Banking’s 1941-42 year has 
begun and chapters throughout 
the country are opening their Fall 
and Winter programs. President 
George T. Newell, vice-president 
of the Manufacturers Trust Com 
pany, New York, has attended a 
number of local conferences, in 
cluding the meetings at Asheville, 
North Carolina, and Bluefield, 
West Virginia, which are pictured 
on this page. 


In Asheville Mr. Newell attended 
an A.I.B. dinner conference, left 


FISHER 


Right, above, head table at the Asheville dinner meeting. Left to right, J. Gerald Cowan, vice-president, Wachovia Bank 

and Trust Company; Mr. Newell; B. S. Coburn, Jr., assistant cashier, First National Bank and Trust Company; and 

Jobn W. Spicer, cashier, of the Wachovia bank. Left, above, sample of publicity articles from the Bluefield Daily 
Telegraph on the chapter officers’ conference in Bluefield which was attended by Mr. Newell 


Group attending the Bluefield conference, below. Front row, left to right, Luther S. Berry, national associate coun- 
cilman; Mr. Newell; and Victor H. Lloyd, member of the national executive council. In conjunction with the conference, 
Bluefield chapter and group five of the West Virginia Bankers association held its sixth annual joint banquet and dance 
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Western Pennsylvania GSB Alumni . . . New York Chapter, A.I.B. 


Dear BANKING: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


From the attached photograph you might get the impression that Montfort Jones won the F. F. Brooks 
golf trophy awarded at The Graduate School of Banking’s Western Pennsylvania alumni meeting. Matter 
of fact, he didn’t—he was about to present it to Milton K. Alter, assistant cashier, Logan National Bank 
and Trust Company of New Kensington, who had a low gross of 70. Mr. Alter is a bit shy, but you’ll find 
him standing at the extreme left. Of course you know that Montfort is professor of finance at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh and instructs at the GSB. Frank F. Brooks, who donated the 24-inch bronze trophy, is 
president of the First National Bank at Pittsburgh. Bankers from Pennsylvania, West Virginia and Ohio 
attended our alumni meeting and many participated in the golf tournament. We had a swell time! Wish 
the entire GSB alumni’d been there. Although I’m tardy in reporting the pleasurable event, the boys’ll 
be looking for their picture (above) and I know you won’t disappoint !— Ralph L. Thomas, assistant cash- 

ier, First National Bank at Pittsburgh 


New York Chapters annual 
consul’s dinner was attended 
by 340 men and women repre- 
senting all of the Greater New 
York banks. Left to right, Dr. 
R. S. Alexander, Chapter Edu- 
cational Supervisor; C. C. Hull, 
executive secretary; Floyd Lar- 
son, national A.I.B. secretary; 
Miss May McCusker, national 
women’s committee chair- 
man; William Gerken, first vice- 
president of New York Chap- 
ter; Leston P. Faneuf, assistant 
vice-president, Marine Mid- 
land Group, Inc., Buffalo; 
H. D. MeDougall, Chapter’s 
Chief Consul; C. V. Joerndt, 
president; E. J. Livesey, sec- 
ond vice-president; Miss El- 
eanor Connors, chairman of 
Chapter’s women’s committee; 
H. W. Trecartin, educational 
secretary; D. F. O'Meara, and 
C. W. Schwer, past presidents 
of Chapter 
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A.I.B. District Presidents’ Conferences . . . Southbridge Study Class. . . 


Western Pennsylvania, Ohio and Michigan chapters were represented at the fourth district presidents’ meeting in 

Toledo. Left, above, conference leaders at a general session. Executive Councilman William C. Way, of Cleve- 

land, speaking; Norman H. Null, of Toledo, conference general chairman, at Mr. Way’s left. Right, above, Women’s 

Conference group, at which Miss Esther Claus, of Toledo, member, National Women’s Committee, fourth from left, 
seated, presided 


EISNER 


Eleven states were represented at the seventh annual southeast 
presidents’ conference in Jacksonville, Florida, with 54 out- 
of-town delegates and 40 local members participating. Above, 
left, delegates attending a general session; above, right, confer- 
ence leaders. Standing, Winslow E. Pike, president of Jackson- 
ville Chapter, greeting A. M. Sommers, president of Memphis 


Chapter 


Peoples National Bank of Southbridge, Massachusetts, A.I.B. 
study class—one of six organized in the United States last 
year. (See story on page 143 of September Banxinc.) Left to 
right, seated, Rita L. Archambeault, Catherine T. Moriarty, 
assistant cashier; Gladys T. Swyncicki; standing, Vincent A. 
Piucci, Charles E. Lortie, Joseph M. Naughton, vice-president 
and class instructor; and Odilon J. Lavoie, Jr., assistant cashier 
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730 LOAN SCHOLARSHIPS 


LTHOUGH the educational activities of the American 
A Bankers Association are best known for the spec- 
tacular accomplishments in adult education of the 
American Institute of Banking and the Graduate School, 
extensive, far-reaching work is being done also by the 
Foundation for Education in Economics, which recently 
increased the number of its scholarship awards. 

Created in 1925 to commemorate the A. B. A.’s fiftieth 
anniversary, the Foundation’s purpose is to disseminate 
economic information and to promote economic re- 
search. The $500,000 Foundation fund was accumulated 
through voluntary individual subscriptions and dona- 
tions by member banks. 

Awards are made through colleges and universities 
offering economics courses which meet with the approval 
of the Foundation’s board of trustees, of which Francis 
Marion Law is chairman and W. Espey Albig, secretary. 

Deserving senior and graduate students wholly or par- 
tially dependent upon their own endeavors in earning a 
livelihood, who desire to major in economics, banking, or 
related subjects, are eligible for annual scholarship loans 
in the amount of $250 each. 

The Association’s original intent was to award at least 
one scholarship a year in each state, the District of Co- 
lumbia and Hawaii. To help meet the challenge to 
bankers and economists resulting from the innumerable 
changes in world economics and chartered banking since 
the inception of the Foundation, the A. B. A. has grad- 
ually increased the number of scholarships, until a peak 
of 162 was reached for the year 1940-41. 

The Foundation’s trustees recently considered how 
best they could further contribute to the solution of in- 
creasing complex banking and economic problems. An 
expansion of the number of scholarships resulted. For 
the 1941-42 academic year loans will be made available 
to qualifying students for attendance at 283 accredited 
colleges and universities, covering all of the states. 


Anorner benefit growing out of the trustee’s study is 
an increase in the number of scholarships that will be 
granted to students desiring to major in agricultural 
economics. These scholarships will add to the awards 
made annually, inasmuch as accredited schools, within 
limits, may now qualify two scholarship students in a 
given year—one majoring in the regularly prescribed 
course in economics and one in agricultural economics. 

Since 1928, when the Foundation actually started 
functioning, 630 loan scholarships, totaling $152,255 
(exclusive of 1941-42 applicants) have been awarded to 
senior and graduate students. An additional 100 awards, 
amounting to $14,146, have gone to The Graduate 
School of Banking enrollees. 

Under the Foundation’s debt-liquidation plan, the 
$10-monthly repayments do not start until approxi- 
mately 18 months after graduation, thus enabling stu- 
dents to establish themselves. 

Some interesting sidelights on the repayment rec- 
ord of the scholarship students are disclosed by the 
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Foundation records. For example, of the 45 awards 
made for the year 1938-39, liquidation of which began on 
January 1, 1941, 14 were repaid in full ahead of schedule. 
Of the 33 made for 1939-40, on which amortization is 
scheduled to start January 1, 1942, two have been paid 
in full and seven others are in the process of liquidation. 
Thus far 10 scholarship students have been inducted 
into the Army with but two requests that payments 
be suspended. 

Perhaps a measure, at least, of the Foundation’s grati- 
fying repayment experience is attributable to the suc- 
cessful employment record of these young men. Many 
of them have jobs waiting for them upon completion of 
their studies. Others, as a rule, have little difficulty in 
selling their services. The secretary of the Foundation 
will gladly supply banks interested in obtaining the serv- 
ices of a scholarship student with a list of those about to 
complete their studies. 


AN OUTSTANDING example of the integrity of the stu- 
dents with respect to the repayment of their loans ts illus- 
trated by the case of Thomas M. Daishi, an Hawaiian, 
who was graduated from the University of Hawati in 
1930 with the aid of two Foundation loans, and who, the 
University reports, ‘‘made an excellent record—among 
the very best ever made in the University.” 

Shortly after Mr. Daishi’s graduation he was stricken 
with tuberculosis and, with the exception of a short time 
during 1940, when he did part-time work, has been con- 
fined during the succeeding years. Last January he was 
forced to return to the sanitarium, from which he recently 
wrote Secretary Albig and sent a $500 remittance to re- 
pay his scholarship loans. His letter, in part, reads: 

“ By persistently pinching pennies during the long 
confinement here, I have been able to save up an amount 
sufficient to settle my two scholarship loans obtained 
from the Foundation in 1928-29. Much of this savings 
came from my insurance disability payments, which, 
though meager, aided me immeasurably just as your 
loan afforded me real financial aid while in college. 

“Tt is utterly 
impossible for 
me to show how 
grateful I am to 
the Foundation 
by mere written 
words for per- 
mitting the loans 
to ride through 
these many 
years. I owe you 
a million thanks 
for your patience 
and the many en- 
couraging, sym- 
pathetic and di- 
verting letters.” 
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Silver Anniversary 


The State Bank Division Has a Birthday 


"em event on the program of the American Bankers Association Chicago convention was observance of 
the 25th anniversary of the State Bank Division. 

Organized September 25, 1916, at Kansas City, Missouri, the Division is known familiarly as the Association's 
“country banking arm.” To celebrate the occasion at Chicago a special program was prepared, including the 
presentation at the Division’s annual meeting of bankers who have served as its president during the quarter 


Harry A. Bryant 
1940-1941 


S. Fiuorr 
1939-1940 


@ EWING 
Frep B. Brapy 
1935-1936 


century. 

In the 25 years the State Bank Division has contributed 
many men to the leadership of the American Bankers 
Association. It has been active, as the printed program 
for the Chicago meeting reminded the membership, “in 
diligently upholding the principles underlying state char- 


tered banking and the preservation of the dual system of 


banking.” 

On these pages of BANKING are pictures of the Division’s 
25 presidents from the Association year 1916-17 through 
1940-41. The 26th man is Frank W. Simmonds, 
Division secretary since 1923 and A.B.A. senior deputy 
manager. 


GREYSTONE STUDIOS, INC. 
Henry W. KoENEKE 
1938-1939 


Harry A. BRINKMAN 
1937-1938 


Henprix 
1933-1934 


James C. BoLTon 
1934-1935 


Frank W. SimmMonps 
Secretary 


RAY HART 
H. M. CHAMBERLAIN 
1936-1937 


L, A. ANDREW 
1932-1933 
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BACHRACH 


Fevtrx M. McWuirter 
1931-1932 


M. H. Matorr 
1927-1928 


*Joun D. 
1923-1924 


James W. BuTLer 
1919-1920 
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*M. BEEBE 
1930-1931 


*Guy E. BowERMAN 
1926-1927 


*H. A. McCauLey 
1922-1923 


WALINGER 


Craic B. HazeEtwoop 
1918-1919 


HARRIS & EWING 
*Dan V. STEPHENS 
1929-1930 


HARRIS & EWING 


Grant McPHERRIN 
1925-1926 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


Rupotr S. Hecut 
1921-1922 


E. D. Huxrorp 
1917-1918 


S. J. Hicu 
1928-1929 


Wittram C. Gordon 
1924-1925 


BANK & STOLLER 


E.uiorr C. McDoucar 


1920-1921 


*Joun H. PUELICHER 
1916-1917 
* Deceased. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


Joun J. MCCANN reports on activities of national, state 
and local bankers’ organizations. 


Crime Bulletins 


THE WEsT VIRGINIA BANKERS ASSOCIATION has 
announced a special arrangement with the State De- 
partment of Public Safety, Bureau of Identification, 
whereby members will receive the confidential weekly 
bulletin issued by the bureau. In return for this courtesy 
members are requested to report any information they 
may deem helpful to Corporal B. E. Wright, editor. 
Continuance of the service will be determined by its 
practical value of this reciprocal basis. 


Farm Train 


Tue Atlantic Coast Line Railroad and its affiliated 
lines in South Carolina, with the cooperation of the 
Clemson College Extension Service, assembled an 
eight-car train of agricultural exhibits which was routed 
to 45 towns, covering every section of the state, last 
month. Much of the success of this unique educational 
project has been attributed to members of the SouTH 
CAROLINA BANKERS ASSOCIATION. Members distributed 
imprinted handbills to all farms in the respective trad- 
ing areas, used local newspapers, and developed local 
interest by means of personal contact with influential 
farmers and customers. 


Defense Stamps 


THE Mutvat SaAvincs Banks AssociATION of New 
York has adapted its own Defense Bond poster-stamp 
design. These stamps have been sold in huge quantities 
to member institutions for direct mail use. The design 
currently appears as a logotype in the newspaper cam- 
paigns of many member banks. According to latest 
reports, New York State members lead the national 
group which has sold a total of $60,326,924.58 in bonds 
and stamps as of July 31. 


Defense Bond Movies 


THROUGH THE COOPERATION of the Information Di- 
vision of the Treasury Department, the CALIFORNIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION has obtained prints of the film, 
“America Preferred,” and offers to loan the film to 
members for local showings as a stimulant to defense 
bond sales. The association also accepts reservations 
for the OPM film, “Farming Out Defense Contracts,” 
for members wishing to present this dramatic educa- 
tional short to local industrial groups. Both films are 
available in 16 mm. sound and have an approximate 
running time of eight minutes. Projection equipment is 
always available either through the local school or 
camera shop on a loan or rental basis. 


Farm Record 


THE AGRICULTURAL COMMITTEE of the SoutH Da- 
KOTA BANKERS ASSOCIATION announces an outstanding 
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achievement in its two-year drive for cattle herd im- 
provement. During the past year farmers in 54 counties 
of the state borrowed over four million dollars from local 
banks to finance the purchase of pure-bred sires and 
high-grade herd animals. In the previous year only 41 
banks reported cattle financing just under a million 
and a half dollars. This huge increase is attributed to 
the broad program of the agricultural committee and 
the increased confidence which closer banker contact 
has brought about. Other facts mentioned in this sum- 
mary report shows, in this same period, an increase in 
general farm improvements, including the installation 
of electrical refrigeration, telephones, the purchase of 
radios and other luxury items, and an upward trend in 
automobile registrations. These figures are indicative of 
increased income. 


Insurance Drive 


Last MONTH the board of trustees of the new Savings 
Banks Life Insurance Fund of Connecticut mapped an 
extensive promotion drive. Some 20 members of the 
STATE SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION, according to de- 
partment reports, were ready to set up insurance de- 
partments as either issuing or agent banks and cooperate 
generally in the initial introduction of the insurance to 
local depositors. The Connecticut plan is similar to 
plans already in operation in both Massachusetts and 
New York. 


Trust Merchandising 


A COMPLETE transcript of the proceedings of the 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION’S Trust Develop- 
ment Department at the 25th annual convention in 
October of last year has just been issued in booklet form. 
This eighty-page manual is a merchandising handbook 
of timely ideas for every branch of trust selling. It 
brings together the experience reports of many of the 
outstandingly successful departments in the country. 
Chapters deal with the subject of obtaining prospects, 
use of advertising, solicitation, estate planning, selling 
institutional services—and keeping the customer sold. 


Customer Calls 


ANOTHER INTERESTING analysis on personal contact 
selling has been released in chart form by the FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION. This report gives a cross- 
section of contact policies of banks in various sized 
classifications. It covers pertinent facts on policies re- 
garding the distribution of call assignments, method 
and frequency of contacts, reporting, types of forms 
used, follow-up and results. 


Defense Cooperation 


THE Missouri BANKERS ASSOCIATION considers the 
Defense Savings program a ready-made public relations 
project. 

In a recently issued bulletin to the membership, the 
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association outlined an effective program for individual 
participation—emphasizing the mass of material avail- 
able for local group talks and radio broadcasting. Seven 
subjects were listed in each classification with appeals 
direct specifically to grade and high school students, 
women, rural, social and business groups. In addition, 
the bulletin mentioned the adaptation of addresses by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the late Ignace Pade- 
rewski, and the handbook for speakers furnished by the 
Treasury Department for the Defense Savings staff. 


Analysis 


THE UNIFORM account analysis plan recommended by 
the MASSACHUSETTS BANKERS ASSOCIATION has been 
received with hearty endorsement. Since the study was 
distributed all the clearing house associations, prac- 
tically every member bank, as well as a large number of 
commercial banks throughout the country, have con- 
sidered its adoption. Clearinghouses in Boston, Frank- 
lin, Hampshire and Hamden counties put the plan into 
effect immediately while other groups have made slight 
modifications to fit local conditions. Recently the asso- 
ciation published a complete list of 70-odd institutions 
in the commcnwealth which are now operating accord- 
ing to the proposed schedule—a record which certainly 
proves its merits. 


Scholarship 
Loan Fund 


FOR SEVERAL years the 
TENNESSEE BANKERS As- 
SOCIATION has operated 
The Fred Collins Memo- 
rial Foundation—a stu- 
dent loan fund originally 
subscribed by member in- 
stitutions. The fund has 
increased from 22 to 38 thousand dollars as a result of 
the 5 per cent interest charged for loans. As of May, the 
foundation was responsible for 1,030 graduates of the 
state university—the best evidence of its practical 
assistance to needy students. Member bankers through- 
out the state have all taken interest in the fund and in 
recommending worthy local students for loans. The 
Association has made an especial effort to keep this 
banker tie-in with the fund operation so that the student 
will know who made financial assistance possible. Be- 
cause of the widespread farming interest within the 
state a preference is given to agricultural students. The 
collection record stands to date at 99 per cent. 


4-H 


AMONG THE varied activities of the agricultural com- 
mittee, MARYLAND BANKERS ASSOCIATION, is a new 
endeavor to advance the Negro Rural Youth organiza- 
tion. The committee contributed the funds this season 
for a Negro 4-H short course at the Princess Anne farm 
school at Seat Pleasant. Under the guidance of the local 
county agent and a faculty of trained adult instructors, 
the course covered practical demonstrations in growing 
more and better fruits, vegetables and meat on the farm, 
preparation and conservation of foods, and how to beau- 
tify the home. 
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Annually the committee has laid special emphasis on 
the development of rural leadership and to this end 
has directed much of its operating funds. 


A.I.B. 


IN AN EFFORT to enlist still more enthusiasm for the 
extension of A.I.B. activities and the establishment of 
new study groups, the WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
TION recently took a poll on member support for a pro- 
posed series of county and inter-county meetings. In all 
sections expressing interest, the association has arranged 
dinner meetings at which definite steps will be taken to 
get fall programs underway. Judging by the response, 
Wisconsin will again bid for a place among the leaders 
in A.I.B. extension. 


I.B.A. Ticket 


Joun S. FLEEK, partner in the Cleveland investment 
firm of Hayden, Miller and Company, has been nomi- 
nated for the presidency of the INVESTMENT BANKERS 
AssociATION of America, an announcement by Presi- 
dent Emmett F. Connely of Detroit said. 

Mr. Fleek will also become chairman of the associa- 
tion’s public information committee and in this capacity 
will serve as a full-time executive of the association, 
taking a leave of absence from his own business to as- 
sume direction of the comprehensive campaign of public 
relations the I.B.A. has been conducting for the last 
year and a half. He is at present a vice-president of the 
I.B.A. and has served on the public information com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of Mr. Connely. 

Officers of the association are nominated by the 
board of governors and elected at the annual conven- 
tion, which is to be held at Hollywood, Florida, Novem- 
ber 30 to December 5. 

Vice-presidential nominees include three now holding 
office: Edward H. Hilliard, Louisville; John K. Stark- 
weather, New York; and John O. Stubbs of Boston. 
Others named by the board for vice-presidencies were 
Jay N. Whipple of Chicago, currently a governor of the 
1.B.A., and John Clifford Folger of Washington. 


Nebraska Junior Bankers 


NEBRASKA is planning a Junior Bankers Association. 
Plans have been made for its organization at Hastings on 
Columbus Day, October. 

Preliminary arrangements were discussed at a meet- 
ing held in August and attended by an organizing com- 
mittee of juniors representing the six groups in the 
Nebraska Bankers Association. 

At this meeting the young bankers received a number 
of suggestions from the senior association. 

The juniors named B. M. DeLay of Norfolk as chair- 
man of the organizing committee; M. C. Babb of Colum- 
bus is secretary. W. E. Siebert of Grand Island was 
asked to formulate a set of articles and by-laws for con- 
sideration by the convention at Hastings. 

W. A. Irwin, Educational Director of the American 
Institute of Banking, is to be the chief speaker. 

According to present plans, all junior officers and 
employees of Nebraska banks having membership in the 
state association will be eligible as members of the 
junior organization. 
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’.A.A. Convention Closeups 


ICTOR CULLIN, assistant secretary of the Missis- 
V sippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis, was 
elected president of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at the organization’s sixth annual convention, 
held at the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, September 8-11. 
He succeeds Robert J. Izant, vice-president, Central 
National Bank of Cleveland. 
More than 400 delegates from all parts of the coun- 
try attended the sessions, many of them participating 
in the program which was built on the theme 


Mr. Izant 


GENERAL SESSION SPEAKERS 


Taking as the subject, “* Handwrit- 
ing on the Wall,” Mr. Izant, as as- 
sociation president, said: 

“Ours is a business that was 
brought into being to improve man- 
kind’s conditions in all walks of life 
and it is the only business in our 
social structure holding such vast 
responsibilities. ... . 1¢ times our 
progress is impeded with the necessity 
to eliminate economic abuses. 

“Maybe historians will tell on- 
coming generations that we were wise 
in discernment; that we were able to 
interpret governmental controls and 
regulations as ‘super’ vision. Invari- 
ably the signs along the road, if 
followed, have led us into improve- 
ments, inventions, better living con- 
ditions, on to higher planes in human 
relationships.” 


“Banking—Keeping in Step with Changing Con- 
ditions.” 

In addition to Mr. Cullin, these officers were 
elected for the year 1941-42: First vice-president, 
LL. E. Townsend, assistant vice-president, Bank of 
America, San Francisco; second vice-president, 
Lewis F. Gordon, assistant vice-president, Citizens 
& Southern National Bank, Atlanta; third vice- 
president, J. Lewell Lafferty, vice-president, Fort 
Worth National Bank. 


Mr. Cullin 


HERBERT REBMAN PHOTOS 
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Gilbert T. Stephenson, director, A.B.A. Trust 
Research Department; Gene Flack, public relations counsel, Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company: and Joseph M. Dodge, president, The Detroit Bank 
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The convention program was divided into 
general and departmental sessions. Also 
featured was the F.A.A. Institute, con- 
ducted during the first hour of each day by 
Dr. Henry Miller Busch, professor of sociol- 
ogy and head of the division of social sct- 
ences in Cleveland College, Western Re- 
serve University. His subject was “‘The 
World Today and the Public Mind.” 

The “‘departmentals”’ covered commer- 
cial development (one for larger, another for 
smaller institutions), investment, savings 
and trust. Special problems related to these 


departments were discussed by experts. INVESTMENTS DEPARTMENTAL—leaders, left to right, James 
: Rascovar, II, of Albert Frank-Gunther Law, Inc.; J. J. Harris, 
panel chairman, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; and 
Emmett F. Connely, president, Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion 


F. A. A. Instrrute—left, above, Dr. Henry Miller Busch, leader. Trust DEvELopmENT—right, Thoburn Mills of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, presiding 


ComMERCIAL DEvELOPMENT—below, left, the group attending the departmental for larger institutions. Savincs DEveLop- 
MENT—right, a few of those attending this departmental 


HERBERT REBMAN PHOTOS 
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Emmett F. Connely, president of the Investment 
Bankers Association, told the advertisers that a 
financing division should be set up in the defense 
organization. He said: 

“There are experts in every other line of industry 
working on materials, on prices, on production, on 
priorities, on labor, but no one—no one, mind you— 
has the responsibility of studying, planning and 
carrying out the great problem of financing the de- 
fense billions. 

“Capable and effective as the Treasury and RFC 
are, there should be an independent division made up 
of practical experts to carry out this work. To suggest 
it is no reflection on our fiscal department. It is con- 
sidered no reflection on the Department of Commerce 
that materials, prices and priorities of our required 
industrial products are handled in the defense com- 
mission. 

“There should be a finance division manned by 
experts who would counsel with government agencies 
and make sure that just as much of this financing be 
done through private channels as possible, so as to 
leave government credit as unburdened as possible for 
jobs it simply must take care of. 

“ Furthermore, a finance division should be charged 
with the responsibility of making exhaustive studies 
of how best to adjust our economy to peace-time 
pursuits when the emergency is over.” 


Below, Dr. Busch and Preston E. Reed, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the FAA, discussing convention developments 


ComMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT—above, a group attending the 
smaller institutions departmental led by F. B. Russell, cashier, 
Fatmers National Bank & Trust Co., Ashtabula 


DispLays—delegates were attracted to the association’s an- 

nual display of bank advertising and bank merchandising 

services, below. Copy promoting the sale of Defense Savings 
Bonds and Stamps was conspicuous 


FUNDAMENTALS OF ADVERTISING—below, Victor Cullin pre- 
siding at panel on policy budget, media, and technique 


HERBERT REBMAN PHOTOS 
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Honor Awards to Bank Women 


Gs RECOGNITION of the value of the educational 
program of the American Institute of Banking and as 
an incentive to bank women who wish to train them- 
selves for better positions in their chosen profession, the 
Association of Bank Women presents each year $100 
to an outstanding A. I. B. woman standard certificate 
graduate. The ABW gift is known as the Jean Arnot 
Reid Award, in honor of one of the five founders of the 
association, who is a retired assistant treasurer of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York. 

At the end of the Institute year the ABW Founders 
Tribute Committee, of which Miss Grace S. Stoermer, 
assistant vice-president of the Bank of America, Los 
Angeles, is this year’s chairman, obtains from the 
national offices of the A. I. B. the 10 women standard 
certificate graduates with the highest scholastic standing. 
The committee then makes a careful investigation of 
each entry, taking into consideration her record through- 
out the standard course, her integrity of character, her 
general attitude toward her job, and the efficiency of her 
work in her bank. Her employee relationship is an 
important factor also, as are her general business expe- 
rience and interests, and the likelihood of her future 
progress in banking. 

The Award winner is announced during the annual 
convention of the Association of Bank Women. 


Grace Wickwire, 
right, auditor of 
the Warren Insti- 
tution for Savings 
of Boston, was 
chosen by the 
Association of 
Bank Women as 
the 1940 A. I. B. 
standard certifi- 
cate graduate to 
receive the Jean 
Arnot Reid 
Award, which was 
presented at the 
association’s con- 
vention in Chicago 
last month. She 
first joined War- 
ren Savings as a 
substitute clerk 
and has served as 
a teller, personal 
service director, 


LOMBARDI 


bookkeeper, and manager of the savings club department 


Previous Jean Arnot Reid awards have gone to Clara E. 
Gauntz, assistant cashier, The Second National Bank of 
Meyersdale, Pa.; Doris Kreiling, security record clerk of The 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati; and Rose C. Pagelow, 
of the accounting unit, personal trust department, of the 


Bank of Manhattan Company, New York 


tenuis award winners! And thanks to you, Association of Bank Women, for your interest in and 
recognition of the American Institute of Banking’s educational program. No greater incentive to study could be 
given bank women than the endorsement of the Institute's standard courses by women who already have achieved a 
considerable measure of success in banking. Every woman enrolled in the standard certificate courses is eligible to 
compete for the Jean Arnot Reid Award. Bank women, who are not already in competition for this Award, do not 
delay in signing your entry—join an A. I. B. class for 1941-42! 


Miss Gauntz 
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May F. McCusker 
Chairman, National Women’s Committee 
American Institute of Banking 


Mrs. Kreiling 


Miss Pagelow 
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Instalment Rules | 


Interpreted by 
A.B.A. Pamphlet 


Aid to Banks on 
Regulation “W” 


A practical guide interpret- 
ing the consumer credit regula- 
tions laid down by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System has been pre- 
pared by the Consumer Credit 
Department of the American 
Bankers Association. 

Walter B. French, A.B.A. 
deputy manager in charge of 


the department, said the guide, | 


in booklet form, had been pre- 
pared as a manual to aid banks 
engaging in consumer credit 
lending to conform with the 
new regulations promulgated 
by the Reserve Board. 

The 57-page manual includes 
the text of the executive order 
issued by the President cover- 
ing the emergency regulation 
of consumer credit, the full text 
of the regulations set forth by 
the Reserve’ Board in pursu- 
ance of the order, and inter- 
lined interpretations of the 
regulations drawn up by both 
the Reserve Board and the 
A.B.A.’s consumer credit ex- 
perts. 

Mr. French expressed the 
Department’s thanks to George 


T. Spettigue, formerly execu- | 
tive secretary of the Bankers | 
Consumer | 


Association for 
Credit, for undertaking the 
task of producing this work. 
In addition, the booklet con- 
tains numerous specific ques- 
tions concerning the application 
of the regulations and _ their 
answers. Statistical presenta- 


tions of hypothetical consumer | 
credit loans made under the 


new regulations are included. 
* By way of foreword there is 
a letter directed to the A.B.A. 
membership by P. D. Houston 
(Continued on page 101) 
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Defense Loans 


Up 360 Million 
In 2nd Quarter 


369 Banks Lend 
$1,300,000,000 


More than $1,300,000,000 of 
commitments for loans to man- 
ufacturers for financing the 
production of defense supplies 
was reported to the American 
Bankers Association as out- 
standing on June 30, 1941, by 
369 banks in 142 cities, accord- 
ing to a high-spotting survey 
made by the Association. 

The $1,300,000,000 of com- 
mitments is an increase of more 
than $360,000,000 over the 
total on March 31 last. 


500 Banks Queried 


In order to obtain an indica- 


| tion of the trend in the volume 


of credit extended for the 
financing of defense orders, 
the A.B.A. queried 500 of the 
larger banks throughout the 
country. Of this number, 342 
institutions in 142 cities replied 
that they had outstanding on 
June 30, commitments totaling 
$1,301,066,533 on 7,970 de- 
fense loans. 

The survey revealed that 75 
per cent of the commitments 
were made without assign- 
ments of contract and that 
assignments were required in | 
only 25 per cent of the defense 
loan transactions. 


Other Figures 


The 369 banks reported | 
3,313 loan commitments for 
production of supplies and 
equipment totaling $505,051,- | 
659 and 2,304 for construction | 
work and plant facilities total- 
ing $513,236,642. 

In addition, they reported 
2,353 other defense loan com- 


| mitments for ‘* working capital 


purposes,” totaling $284,808, 232. | 


| 


A.B.A. Convention 
News, Pictures 


Next Month 


The Chicago conven- 
tion of the American Bank- 
ers Association opened 
at BANKING’s publica- 
tion time which, obvicusly, 
made it impossible to 
print convention news in 
this issue. However, pic- 
tures and stories of the 
Association's 67th annual 
meeting will appear in 
the November magazine. 


Banking “Bible” 
in Big Demand 


The Advertising Department 
of the American Bankers As- 
sociation reports a brisk de- 
mand for its new booklet 
“Your Bank and Its Services.” 

Called banking ‘Bible’ 
for every customer,” the 32- 
page pamphlet, intended for 
distribution by banks, tells the 
user of bank services the things 
he should know in order to 
use his institution to best ad- 
vantage. Explanations of de- 
posits, checking accounts, serv- 
ice charges, loans and_ their 


| uses, etc., are included, as well 


as a glossary of banking terms. 
There is a space on the cover 

for imprinting the individual 

bank’s name and address. 


| A.B.A. Starts 5th 


Bank Loan Survey 


The Research Council of the 
American Bankers Association 
is compiling its fifth semi- 
annual loan survey covering 
the lending activities of banks 


throughout the country for the | 


first six months of 1941. 


Results of the first four 


| lending surveys by the Council 


are reviewed in ‘* Bank Lending 
in 1940" reccntly published. 


Realty Problems 
Theme of Clinic 
at Philadelphia 


A.B.A. Sponsoring 
Oct. 30-31 Sessions 


“Mortgage and Real Estate 
Problems of Banks in the 
Emergency” is the general 
theme around which has been 
built the program of discus- 
sions for the real estate mort- 
gage clinic to be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in 
Philadelphia on October 30-31, 
under the sponsorship of the 
Savings Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. Bank- 
ers in New Jersey, Maryland, 
Delaware, District of Colum- 
bia and eastern Pennsylvania 
have been invited. 

According to Dr. Ernest M. 
Fisher, A.B.A. director of Re- 
search in Mortgage and Real 
Estate Finance, who is active 
in planning the clinic, this will 
not be a meeting of speech- 
making, but one in which 
everyone will be given an op- 
portunity to exchange experi- 
ences with colleagues. 

Roy R. Marquardt, presi- 
dent of the Savings Division 
and vice-president of the First 
National Bank of Chicago, will 

| preside at the discussion ses- 
| sions. 

The committee on arrange- 
ments for the clinic, headed by 
Frank G. Sayre, vice-president 
of the Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurances on Lives and 
Granting Annuities, has formu- 

| lated questions under three 
sub-topics, which will be pro- 
pounded by session leaders and 
answered from the floor, with 

| ensuing discussion. The leaders 

| of these sessions, with the top- 
ics for discussion, are: 

C. Barton Brewster, vice- 

| (Continued on page 102) 
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Consumer Credit | 


Support Urged | 


Curbs Appear Fair, 
Says W. B. French) 


Banks making consumer credit 
loans were urged to comply | 
fully with the spirit as well as 
the letter of the new regulations 
to curb excessive expansion of 
consumer credit, by Walter B. 
French, deputy manager of the 
A.BA.in an address to the lowa 
Bankers Association. 

Whether the regulations will 
prove fully successful in cur- 
tailing the demand for the 
products of industry that draw 
upon the nation’s supply of 
raw materials used for defense 
production, or in checking in- 
flationary tendencies produced 
by rapidly mounting payrolls 
and wages, remains to be de- 
termined, Mr. French asserted. 

However, he declared, ‘‘as 
long as these and subsequent 
regulations to govern the grant- 
ing of consumer credit remain 
in force, bankers are urged to 
comply with the very spirit of 
the order, to the end that the | 
Federal Reserve Board may 
have in the banking fraternity | 
a large consumer credit lender 
that understands its task fully 
and is ready and willing to give 
full cooperation. 

“The Federal Reserve Board 
is perhaps the best qualified of 
all governmental agencies to 
submit and administer the 
regulations, because the mem- 
bers of the board are familiar 
with all the credit needs of the 
country both public and _ pri- | 
vate. This agency more than 
any other should recognize that 
too great a contraction of con- 
sumer credit would have an 
adverse effect upon employ- 
ment and business generally, 
and in many cases would work 
a hardship on the consumer. 

“Only the actual experience 
of operating under the regula- | 
tions will indicate whether the 
terms are practical to lenders 
and satisfactory to the Federal 
Reserve Board in accomplish- 
ing the aims and purposes of 
the President's executive order. 

“The regulations issued thus 
far by the Federal Reserve 
Board would appear to be fair 
and should result in no undue 
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| Committee, 


20% Cut Is Reported in Number of 


| 


Non-A.B.A. Banks During 1940-41 


A 20 per cent reduction in | 
the number of banks that were 
not members of the American 
Bankers Association took place 
during the A.B.A. year 1940- 
41. 

On Aug. 31, 1941, the num- 
ber of non-members was 2,333, 
or 53 less than on Aug. 31, 1940. 

“This record is the result of 
the loyalty, cooperation and 
hard work of the membership 
committeemen, the A.B.A. state 
vice-presidents and their help- 
ers,” said W. Espey Albig, 
secretary of the Membership 
in reporting to 
Chairman Dunlap C. Clark, | 
president of the American Na- 
tional Bank, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“Tt is one of which everyone | 
interested in Association mem- | 
bership can well be proud,” he 
added. 

During July and 
the last two months of the 
Association’s year, 39 new | 
members were obtained. Wis- | 
consin led all the states with 16. 

As the year ended nine 
states were 100 per cent in 
membership. They were: Flor- 
ida, District of Columbia, 
Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming. 

Rhode Island, Louisiana, 
Oregon, Colorado and Mon- 
tana had five or fewer 


August, 


non- 


| member banks. 


hardship to either borrowers or 
lenders and yet, in the light of 
current terms, the regulations 


| do represent curtailment. 


“While it is recognized that 
in times of national emergency | 
many sacrifices are necessary 


| for the common good, at the 


same time we believe it is im- 
portant that no regulations be 
issued that would work an un- 
due hardship on either lender 


| or borrower. Instalment lend- 


ing is now a definite part of our 
economy and hundreds of thou- 
sands of consumers have be- | 
come accustomed to using some 
form of consumer credit period- 


| ically to supply their needs in 


goods and services. Too great a 
contraction at any time would 
operate primarily against those 
of small income.” 


The auditors’ and comptrollers’ 


left to right, D. J. MacDonald, J. 


New Consumer 
Credit Booklet 


(Continued from page 100) 
as president calling attention 
to the fact that the Associa- 
tion’s Consumer Credit Coun- 
cil, through its acting 
chairman, John Burgess, vice- 
president of the Northwestern 
National Bank & Trust Co., 
Minneapolis, had pledged its 
fullest cooperation with the 
Reserve Board, especially in 
attempting to interpret the 
regulations. 

“This booklet,” said Mr. 
Houston, “is an attempt to 
fulfill the pledge made by Mr. 
Burgess both to the Federal 
Reserve Board and to the 


| banking fraternity.” 


Chicago convention committee: | 


H. Klug, B. A. Brannen, L. H. | 


Hammerstrom, C. E. Johnson, R. Ostengaard, W. E. Harrison, 


P. H. Cordes, E. E. Dobbeck, and J. C. Sommer 


Bank Auditors to 
Meet in Chicago 


Convention Set 
For Oct. 8-11 


The 17th annual convention 
of the National Association of 
Bank Auditors and Comptrol- 
lers takes place at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, Oct. 8-11. 

During the four-day meeting 
members will discuss current 
bank problems and listen to 
addresses by men prominent in 
banking, commerce and ac- 
counting. Dr. Paul F. Cadman, 
economist of the American 
Bankers Association, is the 
banquet speaker. 

More than 500 are expected 
to register. 

The official staff is headed by 
National President Charles Z. 
Meyer, comptroller of The 
First National Bank of Chi- 
cago. Other association officers 
are: First vice-president, C. W. 
Borton, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, Irving Trust Company, 
New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Ottmar A. Waldow, 
comptroller, National Bank of 
Detroit; secretary, Hugh E. 


| Powers, cashier, Lincoln Bank 


& Trust Company, Louisville, 
Ky.; treasurer, John C. Shea, 
auditor, Whitney National 
Bank, New Orleans. 

C. Edgar Johnson, assistant 
vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, 
general convention chairman. 


1S 


CCC Service Charge 
Allowances Published 


The service charge allow- 
| ances that will be recognized by 
the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration in connection with loans 
on grain have been called to 
the attention of state bankers 
association secretaries by A. G. 
Brown, A.B.A. deputy man- 
| ager in charge of the Agricul 
tural Credit Department. 
| The allowances were out- 
| lined in 1941 Lending Agency's 
| Circular Letter No. 3, from 
the CCC, a copy of which was 
sent to the secretaries in the 
event that they wanted to mail 
| it to their members. 
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Real Estate Mortgage Clinic 
(Continued from page 100) 


president of the Provident 
Trust Company, Philadelphia 
—‘Making New Mortgage 
Loans in the Emergency”’; Ed- 


win P. Neilan, associate trust | 


officer, Security Trust Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Delaware— 
“Management and Supervi- 


sion of the Mortgage Portfolio | 
and | 


during the Emergency”; 
H. R. Templeton, vice-presi- 


dent of The Cleveland Trust | 
Cleveland, Ohio, | 


Company, 
who will speak on “ Analysis of 
New Mortgage Loans and of 
the Mortgage Portfolio.” 


A fourth topic covers ‘‘The 
Effects of the Emergency upon 
the Management of ‘Other 
Real Estate’ ”’ and will be dis- 
cussed by a panel including 
C. F. Ellery, vice-president, 
Fidelity Union Trust Com- 
pany, Newark, New Jersey; 
Dr. Fisher; Herbert O. Frey, 
vice-president, The Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annu- 
ities, Philadelphia; John J. Roe, 
vice-president, Hudson City 
Savings Bank, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


Mortgage Clinic Committee Meets 


The committee in charge of plans for the A.B.A. real estate 
mortgage clinic Oct. 30-31 met recently in Philadelphia. Left to 
right, Matthew F. Judge, Wilmington; Herbert U. Frey, Phila- 
delphia; B. Brooke Barrett, Norristown, Pa.; E. M. Fisher, 
Washington; Frank G. Sayre, Philadelphia; W. Espey Albig, 
New York; E. M. Green, Jr., Harrisburg, Pa.; Edwin P. Neilan, 
Wilmington; Robert L. Ellison, Williamsport, Pa.; Robert A. 

Wilson, Philadelphia 


Two State Presidents 


Mr. McFaul 


Wallace F. McFaul, cashier, First National Bank & Trust Co,, 
Milford, is the new president of the Delaware Bankers Association, 
The North Dakota Bankers Association is headed in its 1941-42 
year by J. I. Hegge, president, Northwestern State Bank, Hillsboro 


Mr. He, ge 


Mid-West Trust Men 
Meet Next Month 


G.S.B. Men Named 
to Board of Rutgers 


| 


Alumni Monthly| The A.B.A. Trust Division 


is completing the program 
Richard W. Hill, registrar of | ® 


the 12th Mid-Continent 
The Graduate School of Bank- | ts 
ing, has announced the ap-|;. St. Louis Nov. 6-7. 
pointment of School represen-| A feature will be an ec 
tatives to the editorial board | nomics-trust panel under the 
of the Rutgers Alumni Monthly | title “America in a War Econ- 
This periodical sets aside a | 


section for the use of the School, a ea 
which holds its resident ses-| wood M. Gibbs, Easton (Pa.) 
sions at Rutgers each Summer, | National Bank. 
and the GSB representatives! Class of 1943: Samuel H. 
gather news notes about their| High, Jr., Jenkintown (Pa.) 
classmates. Those named are:| Bank and Trust Co.; Leonard 
Class of 1942: Harry J. El-| T. Tremblay, Clifton (N. J.) 
lis, Commonwealth-Merchants | National Bank; Urbain C. 
Trust Co., Union City, N. J.;| LeGost, Savings Banks Asso- 
Walter G. Barker, Hempstead | ciation of the State of New 
(N. Y.) Bank; Norman P.| York; and Alec B. Stevenson, 
McGrory, Howard Savings In- | American National Bank, Nash- 
stitution, Newark, N. J.; Sher- | ville, Tenn. 


American Bankers Association 
1941 
Oct. 30-31 Real Estate Mortgage Clinic, Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel, Philadelphia 
12th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, St. Louis, 


Missouri 


Nov. 6-7 
1942 


June 8-12 American Institute of Banking, New Orleans, 


Louisiana 


State Associations 


1941 
Oct. 9-10 
Oct. 19-21 
Oct. 24 

1942 
May 11-13 
May 20-22 
June 3-5 


Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Maine, Mid-Winter Meet, Augusta 


Missouri (place not decided) 
Illinois, St. Louis, Mo. 
South Dakota, Cataract Hotel, Sioux Falls 


CONVENTIONS 


3-7 District of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Virginia 

Washington (Place not decided) 

Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 


June 


June 15-16 
July 8-10 


is Other Organizations 
1-3 Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Hotel 

Roosevelt, New York 

Boston Conference on Distribution, Hotel Statler, 

Boston 

Annual Convention, The National Association of 

Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, Palmer House, 

Chicago 

New York State Savings Banks Association, The 

Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, West Virginia 

Morris Plan Bankers Association, Cloister Hotel, 

Sea Island, Georgia 

Investment Bankers Association, Hollywood Beach 

Hotel, Hollywood, Florida 

U. S. Savings and Loan League, Miami, Florida 


6-7 
8-11 
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Chicago Bank Simplifies Interior Proof 
of Commercial Deposits with 


MONROE BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Interior Proof Department of the well-known modern Lakeview Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago, Illinois, showing Monroe Bookkeeping Machines at work. 


Original Installation More Than Justified by Four 
Years’ Experience—Here is the Proof —We Quote— 


SIMPLICITY “Ease and simplicity of operation permits 


use of untrained help thus providing training for future tellers.” 


“Make only one sort to Bookkeeping Department; three 
sorts to transit routings and regular sorts for clearings.” 


PRODUCTION “Three Monroe operators prove seven 


busy tellers with ease, including peak days.” 
“Releases checks and deposit slips immediately.” 


“Cash per teller is known a few minutes after bank closing.” 


ACCURACY “Automatic mechanical proof of each deposit 


immediately.” 

“Subtracts cr adds in any register to correct errors as they 
are found.” 

“Gives grand total— checks received — deposits — and 
tellers cash.” 


ECONOMY “operating with considerable less total expense.” 


“Accumulates tellers cash figure without use of cash slips.” 


“Economy in machine supplies—such as paper.” 


Many other banks are achieving simplicity — accuracy — economy — and greater pro- 
duction in their accounting work with Monroe Adding-Listing and Bookkeeping Machines. 
We will be glad to demonstrate one of these modern time-saving machines on your own 
work without any obligation—just telephone the nearest office, or write to us at Orange. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC., ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
Reasonable, prompt and efficient service available from all principal cities. 


October 1941 
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Behind Ramparts of Rolling Steel 


Now, in this autumn of 1941, in mounting 
numbers come ramparts of rolling steel for 
our Armored Force from industries which 
once were devoted solely to the arts of 
peace. And from a host of other plants which 
even a few years ago were as remote from 
the making of munitions as they were from 
war itself come hundreds of no less essential 
contributions to defense. 

As the national effort broadens, more and 
more of these often unsung industrial fighters 
for democracy play their vital parts. Behind 


them, in turn, stands the mobilized bank 


credit of the country, speeding in many 
ways the great task at hand. For bank 
credit assists in converting plants to new 
uses, in helping to create additional plants, 
in making needed tools, in financing pur- 
chases of materials, in facilitating sub- 
contracting and in dozens of other ways, 
all necessary to swift and sure completion 
of rearmament. 

The Chase National Bank, in cooperation 
with its correspondent banks throughout 
the country, is actively assisting industry in 


its task of arming the nation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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